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Preface. 

THIS  work  is  not  designed  as  an  exhaustive 
account  of  its  subject,  nor  perhaps  is  such  a  book 
called  for.  Should  anyone  desire  to  enter  upon  such 
a  compilation,  the  "Life",  published  by  the  Rev.  John 
Scott  after  his  father's  death,  affords  the  only  possible 
basis,  although  it  contains  a  redundancy  of  matter, 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  reflections,  is  composed  in  an 
antiquated  style,  extremely  ill-arranged,  and  not  judic 
iously  printed,  as  the  autobiography,  letters  and  other 
matter  are  all  in  the  same  type.  It  is,  however,  a 
perfect  mine  of  information.  The  Rev.  Charles  Hole 
has  accumulated  a  store  of  additional  particulars,  to 
which  the  present  writer  must,  once  for  all,  acknow 
ledge  his  large  indebtedness ;  while  the  records  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  and  the  Lock  Hospital 
contain  matter  of  importance,  and  scattered  notices 
of  Scott  in  the  biographies  of  Cowper,  Newton,  Simeon 
and  others,  must  be  laid  under  contribution. 

The  purpose  is  to  seek  to  bring  before  the  present 
generation,  in  the  style  of  the  day,  the  personality  and 
career  of  a  truly  great  man,  not  duly  honoured  in  his 
own  time,  at  least  till  the  closing  period  of  his  life,  and 
now  in  danger  of  being  forgotten. 

The  sources  of  information,  more  or  less  consulted 
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in    the    preparation    of    the    present    work    are    as 
follows  : — 

(1)  "The  Life  of  the   Rev.    Thomas   Scott,"   by 
John    Scott,    A.M.,     ;th    ed.,    Lond.,     1825- 
"  Incorporating  an   autobiographical    narrative 
of  the   highest    interest"   (Diet.   Nat.   Biog.). 
"  A  sort  of  counterpart  to  the  Force  of  Truth". 
(See  Life,  chap.  xvi). 

(2)  Notice  in  the  "  Dictionary   of   National    Bio 
graphy  " — "  Scott,  Thomas,  1747-1821 ". 

(3)  The  "  Charles  Hole  MS."  in  the  Library  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society.     A  valuable  mono 
graph,  embodying  the  results  of  careful  investi 
gations,  personal  and  topographical.     (Had  this 
been  published,  as  it  deserves  to  be,  this  work 
would  not  have  been  undertaken.)     The    late 
Rev.    Chas.    Hole,     B.A.,    was     Lecturer     in 
Ecclesiastical  Historyat  King's  College,  London. 

(4)  "Thomas  Scott,  the  Commentator." — 16   pp. 
in     the     New     Biographical     Series     of    the 
R.T.S.  n.d.     By  Horace  Noel,  M.A. 

(5)  "  Essays  in  Ecclesiastical  Biography,"  by  Sir 
James  Stephen.     Essay  on  "  The  Evangelical 
Succession". 

(6)  "Works  of  the  Rev.   Thomas  Scott "  and  his 
"Family  Bible". 

(7)  "  History  of  the  London    Lock   Hospital   and 
Rescue  Home." — pp.  30.     A  brief  summary  of 
the    rise  and    progress    of    these    Institutions, 
prefixed  to  the  Annual  Report  for  1906. 
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(8)  "The     New    Spiritual     Magazine,"    vol.    v., 
p.    1385. — Account    of    the    Rev.    C.    E.     De 
Coetlogon,  with  portrait ;  p.  1417. — Engraving 
of    the     Lock    Hospital,    and    portrait,    wjth 
biographical  account,  of  the  Rev.  Martin  Madan. 

(9)  "  The  Gentleman's  Magazine/'  1821.     P.  569. 
—Obituary  notice  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Scott. 

(10)  "  Recollections."       By    Sir     Gilbert    Scott. 
P.  27. — Account  of  his  grandfather,  the  Rev. 
Thos.  Scott,  Rector  of  Aston  Sandford.    Pubd. 
1879. 

(n)  "  Eclectic  Notes  ".     By  the  Rev.  Josiah  Pratt. 
2nd  ed.  (1798-1814).     Pubd.  1847  and  1856. 

(12)  "Lipscomb's  Bucks."     i,  48. — Under  Aston 
Sandford,  a  long  account  is  given  of  Mr  Scott, 
with  a  picture  of  the  church. 

(13)  "  Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  John  Newton."      By 
the  Rev.  Richard  Cecil.     London,  1808. 

(14)  "The  Life  of  the  Rev.   Henry  Venn."     By 
the  Rev.  John  Venn.     London,  1853. 

(15)  "  Memoirs  of  Charles  Simeon."     By  the  Rev. 
W.  Carus. 

(16)  "The    Life   of  Wm.    Cowper."      By   Thos. 
Wright.     London,  1892. 

(17)  "  Recollections  of  South  Indian  Missionaries, 
from  1827  to  1856."     By  Mr  Hudleston  Stokes. 
Gives  an  account  of  the  Missionaries  trained  by 
Mr  Scott  at  Aston  Sandford. 

(18)  "The  Town  of  Cowper."     By  Thos.  Wright, 
London,  1886. 
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One  feature  of  the  present  work  is  the  bringing 
out  somewhat  fully  of  Mr  Scott's  work  at  the  Lock,  and 
especially  the  very  great  service  which  he  did  the 
Charity  by  setting  on  foot  the  Asylum  or  Rescue  Home. 
The  shame  attaching  to  the  prominent  men  of  his  day, 
and  especially  the  Lock  Board,  who  left  him  in 
poverty,  obscurity  and  neglect,  clearly  as  it  is  brought 
out  in  his  autobiography,  is  dwelt  on  and  some 
additional  details  given.  A  noble  exception  to  the 
general  run  is  that  of  Simeon,  who,  like  a  true  friend, 
came  to  his  rescue  when  he  was  faced  with  financial 
disaster. 

Hard  treatment  was  meted  out  to  Scott  during 
almost  the  whole  of  his  life,  first  by  his  father,  who, 
after  his  dismissal  from  his  apprenticeship,  seems  to 
have  given  way  to  the  natural  indignation  he  felt  so 
far  as  to  add  not  a  little  to  the  disgrace  and  discourage 
ment  felt  by  the  youth  ;  by  his  master,  the  surgeon  at 
Alford,  who  appears  to  have  made  no  attempt  to 
recover  him  from  the  consequences  of  his  misconduct, 
but  rather  to  have  seized  the  opportunity  to  turn  him 
adrift ;  by  the  Wrightes  of  Gayhurst,  in  the  latter 
part  of  their  connection  with  him,  when  he  disclosed 
his  Socinian  opinions  ;  by  the  villagers  in  some  of  his 
curacies,  and  especially  the  parishioners  of  Olney ;  by 
the  congregation  of  the  Lock  Chapel,  in  their  un 
reasonable  denunciation  of  him  as  an  Arminian  and  a 
Papist,  for  no  other  cause  than  his  Scriptural  preaching 
of  righteousness  ;  by  the  Board  of  the  Lock  Hospital, 
generally,  in  their  scandalous  underpayment  of  him, 
and  by  some  of  them  in  particular,  who  after  having 
used  their  utmost  powers  of  persuasion  to  induce  him 
to  take  up  the  work,  and  having  held  out  to  him  the 
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prospect  of  substantial  augmentation  of  his  resources, 
afterwards  turned  their  backs  alike  upon  him  and  their 
own  promises  ;  by  Bellamy  the  publisher,  and  others 
connected  with  the  publication  of  the  ' '  Family  Bible  ", 
in  their  unjust  and  covetous  behaviour  towards  one 
who  never  did  a  mean  action  ;  and  by  the  Baptists  of 
Haddenham,  who  incessantly  sought  to  rob  him  of  his 
congregation  at  Aston  Sandford,  as  well  as  by  the 
renegade  parishioners  themselves. 

In  his  own  narrative,  Scott  to  a  large  extent  spares 
his  adversaries  in  not  disclosing  their  names.  It  is 
perhaps  better  so.  They  remain  in  well-deserved 
oblivion.  But  Page,  who  stepped  before  Scott  into 
the  curacy  of  Olney,  has  a  most  unenviable  record. 
On  a  different  plane,  no  doubt,  but  far  more  trying, 
were  the  relations  between  Scott  and  De  Coetlogon. 
It  is  not  easy  to  understand  clearly  either  this  some 
what  singular  man,  or  the  way  in  which  the  differences 
between  him  and  Scott  became  accentuated.  An 
account  of  him  is  given  in  the  New  Spiritual  Magazine, 
and  his  picture,  along  with  that  of  Mr  Madan,  hangs 
in  the  Board  Room  of  the  present  Lock  Hospital  at 
Westbourne  Green.  It  would  seem  that,  while  holding 
and  setting  forth  with  ability  and  success  the  doctrinal 
system  popular  at  the  Lock  and  in  London  generally, 
De  Coetlogon  must  have  neglected  to  inculcate  the 
details  of  a  practical  Christian  life  of  holiness,  and  so 
fallen  under  the  lash  of  Scott,  whose  determination  to 
strike  at  an  unpractical  Calvinism  had  been  formed 
before  he  went  to  Olney,  and  was  only  strengthened 
by  what  he  found  in  the  fashionable  congregations  of 
the  metropolis.  In  this  course  Scott  was,  at  first, 
beating  his  head  against  a  stone  wall  ;  yet,  as  a  true 
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prophet,  he  had  no  other  choice.  His  unpopularity, 
and  all  the  trials,  losses  and  mortification  which  it 
entailed  upon  him,  he  willingly  accepted  for  the  sake 
of  his  Master,  Christ.  Yet  how  deeply  he  felt  it  he 
has  himself  recorded  in  language  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  strengthen  or  to  emphasise.  The  self- 
sacrifice  has  had  great  results.  He  paid  in  the  loss  of 
reputation  and  of  worldly  goods  for  his  faithfulness  in 
opposing  the  fashionable  religion,  the  prophesying  of 
smooth  things,  the  style  of  preaching  that  gave  too 
much  comfort  and  demanded  too  little  repentance. 
But  through  his  fearless  setting  forth  of  Christian 
duty  as  well  as  Christian  privilege,  he,  and  he,  in  all 
probability,  almost  alone,  saved  the  evangelical  clergy 
from  drifting  into  an  arid  Antinomianism  and  helped 
them  to  proclaim  a  more  practical  and  more  beneficent 
religion.  The  spirit  of  Olney  and  the  old  Lock  is  not 
yet  altogether  extinct.  There  are  still  those  who 
would  have  us  confine  ourselves  to  the  preaching  of 
justification,  leaving  sanctification  to  take  care  of  itself 
and  regarding  the  teaching  of  good  works  as  dangerous 
legality.  But  since  Scott's  day,  much  has  been  done 
to  advance  the  teaching  of  the  Christian  life  ;  many 
good  works  have  been  set  on  foot  and  maintained  ; 
and  a  more  healthy  tone  prevails  in  the  pulpits  and 
congregations  of  our  land,  due  in  no  small  degree 
to  his  own  consistent  example  and  to  the  splendid 
stand  which  he  made. 

"A  popular  preacher  is  a  thing  I  could  not  be,  if  I 
would  ;  nor  would  be,  if  I  could." — Speech  of  the  Rev. 
T.  Scott  at  the  Eclectic  Society,  May  iSth  1807. 
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CHAPTER  I 

EARLY     LIFE    IN     LINCOLNSHIRE  :    SCHOOLBOY    AND 

SHEPHERD. 

DOWN  in  the  low-lying,  fenny  country  of  Lincolnshire, 
about  six  miles  from  the  sea,  where  to-day  Skegness 
attracts  a  crowd  of  summer  visitors — the  country  of 
Tennyson — there  lie  wide  stretches  of  marshy  land, 
fit  only  for  grazing.  Here  the  parish  of  Bray  toft 
extends  its  borders.  To  the  north  lies  the  town  of 
Alford,  eight  miles  away  ;  five  miles  to  the  west  brings 
you  to  Spilsby  ;  two  to  Burgh,  on  the  east. 

A  hundred  and  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago  there 
was  living  in  a  small  farm-house  in  this  parish  a  little, 
energetic  man  named  John  Scott.  He  had  a  difficult 
struggle  to  live,  for  the  work  was  hard  and  he  had  a 
large  and  growing  family.  Moreover,  his  frame  was 
diminutive  and  feeble  ;  but  he  had  a  strong  in 
telligence  and  an  undaunted  heart.  Though  without 
education,  he  loved  books.  Poor  as  he  was,  he 
maintained  an  honourable  name  and  conquered  in  the 
struggle  of  life.  It  was  the  ambition  of  his  life  to 
place  one  of  his  sons  in  a  learned  profession,  the 
medical  calling  being  the  one  which  he  preferred. 
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To  him  and  his  wife  Mary,  one  of  the  Wayets  of 
Boston,  an  old,  well-known  and  respected  family,  were 
born  no  fewer  than  thirteen  children.  It  was  on 
February  i6th,  1747,  that  the  tenth  of  these  saw  the 
light.  It  was  a  boy  and  he  was  christened  Thomas, 
a  good  plain  name  like  that  of  his  father.  The  little 
Thomas  inherited  from  his  father  his  strong,  matter- 
of-fact  intellect,  his  tenacity  and  courage,  and  his 
passion  for  reading,  while  he  had  more  than  his 
father's  share  of  physical  strength.  From  his  mother 
he  learned  many  lessons  of  practical  wisdom ;  her 
methods  of  education  commended  themselves  to  him 
in  after  life  ;  and  she  taught  the  little  boy  to  read 
and  spell. 

Amid  the  sights  and  scenes  of  his  father's  home 
stead  and  the  farm-yard,  the  boy  passed  his  early 
years  till  it  was  time  for  him  to  go  to  school.  As 
soon  as  he  was  old  enough,  he  used  to  walk  in  the 
two  miles  to  Burgh,  where  he  began  Latin,  coming 
home  in  the  evenings.  At  eight  years  of  age,  he 
was  sent  to  school  at  Bennington,  near  Boston, 
living  with  his  brother  and  sister  on  another  farm 
held  by  his  father  ;  and,  at  ten,  wrent  to  a  boarding- 
school  in  Yorkshire,  the  grammar-school  at  Scorton, 
in  the  parish  of  Bolton,  near  Richmond.  The  head 
master  was  a  clergyman,  the  Rev.  John  Noble. 

It  is  clear,  from  the  account  which  he  himself 
gives,  that  Thomas  Scott  was  not  a  good  boy  at 
school.  Probably  he  fell  into  the  usual  faults  of 
schoolboys,  indifference  to  duty,  deceit  of  the  master 
and  self-indulgence  ;  and  he  hints  at  graver  faults, 
which  at  a  later  period  of  life  caused  him  acute  regret. 
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Nevertheless  he  had  more  than  usual  ability  and  his 
progress  was  good,  especially  in  Latin,  which  he 
handled  with  ease.  At  this  school  he  remained  five 
years  and  when  he  left  was  expected  to  be  the  next 
head  of  the  school. 

In  June  1762,  at  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  returned 
home  and  in  September  was  apprenticed  to  a  surgeon 
at  Alford,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  medical 
profession.  His  master,  though  able  in  his  calling, 
was  unprincipled  in  conduct  and,  in  Scott's  own 
opinion,  was  an  infidel. 

The  connection  thus  formed  was  short-lived. 
The  boy  performed  his  duties  correctly,  but  his 
associates  were  improper  and  it  was  not  long  before 
he  was  guilty  of  some  piece  of  wrong-doing  which 
brought  him  under  the  displeasure  of  his  employer 
and  afforded  a  legal  ground  for  his  dismissal.  He 
returned  home  in  disgrace,  having  brought  disappoint 
ment  upon  his  father's  plans  and  wrecked  his  own 
career.  It  is  not  hard  to  imagine  the  reproaches  that 
fell  upon  him  and,  still  worse,  the  bitter  reflections  of 
his  own  conscience. 

One  inestimable  advantage,  however,  arose  from 
this  great  trouble,  though  in  a  singular  way.  His 
master,  in  rebuking  him  for  misconduct,  told  him  that 
it  was  not  only  displeasing  to  him  but  wicked  in  the 
sight  of  God.  This  speech,  though  coming  from  one 
whom  he  could  not  respect,  produced  a  deep  im 
pression  upon  the  boy's  conscience.  It  was  the 
beginning  of  that  conviction  of  sin  which  afterwards 
resulted  in  his  conversion  to  God. 

In  his  sixteenth  year  he  became  a  communicant, 
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having  previously,  no  doubt,  been  confirmed.  As  to 
the  latter  ordinance,  or  any  preparation  and  instruc 
tion  preceding  it,  he  is  silent ;  but  he  tells  us  of  a 
beginning  of  reformation  and  an  attempt  at  prayer 
made  by  him  previous  to  his  first  Communion,  and 
although  he  fell  back  again  and  his  whole  career,  from 
a  religious  point  of  view,  for  the  next  nine  years,  was 
a  series  of  conscience-struck  beginnings  followed  by 
fresh  backslidings,  the  thoughts  of  judgment  and 
eternity  never  left  him  and  formed  the  background  for 
further  advances  in  the  religious  life. 

Bitter  as  was  his  father's  disappointment  at  the 
result  of  his  efforts  to  place  his  son  in  a  learned 
profession,  he  made  several  other  attempts  to  place 
him  out,  but  all  proved  failures.  It  was  impossible 
for  the  youth  to  be  apprenticed  to  any  other  master, 
as  his  father  refused  to  pay  that  part  of  the  premium 
remaining  due  to  the  former  one,  and  he  in  turn 
declined  to  give  up  the  indentures.  In  this  way  an 
impasse  was  created,  which  effectually  closed  the  door 
upon  a  medical  career. 

There  was  no  help  for  it.  He  must  go  and  work 
upon  his  father's  farm  as  a  common  day-labourer. 
The  work  upon  a  grazing  farm  is  toilsome  and  dirty. 
The  cattle  must  be  attended  to  ;  their  sheds  cleaned 
out ;  food  and  fodder  supplied  to  them.  In  the 
springtime  the  lambing  ewes  require  close  attention. 
This  is  difficult,  anxious  and  repulsive  work.  The 
more  inclement  the  weather  is,  the  more  attention 
the  ewes  require,  as  the  danger  to  their  life  at  such  a 
time  is  so  great.  Night  and  day  the  shepherd  has  to 
tend  them.  We  can  imagine  the  young  Scott  shelter- 
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ing  at  night  in  a  shepherd's  hut,  one  of  those  wooden 
erections  on  small  wheels,  drawn  into  the  fields  at  the 
lambing  season,  and  into  which  many  a  tiny  lamb,  in 
its  first  struggles  for  life,  would  be  carried.  We  can 
picture  the  interior  of  the  hut,  with  a  small  fire  burning 
in  it ;  the  utensils  lying  all  around  ;  the  bottles  and 
tins  of  turpentine,  tar  and  castor-oil  ;  and  the  shep 
herd's  rough  provisions  on  a  shelf.  It  was  undoubtedly 
a  school  of  hardiness,  but  the  cost  was  considerable. 
The  cold,  the  wet,  the  constant  exposure,  were  no 
slight  dangers,  and,  in  fact,  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
maladies  which  afflicted  Scott  in  after  life.  Even  at 
the  time,  he  was  frequently  ill,  and  fever  and  ague, 
asthma,  and  liver  disorders  resulted  from  the  life  he 
had  perforce  to  live  at  this  period. 

Our  thoughts  wander  back  to  the  story  of  Jacob 
and  his  experiences  among  the  sheepfolds  ;  of  David, 
"  following  the  ewes  great  with  young;"  and  of  the 
shepherds  of  Bethlehem,  keeping  watch  over  their 
flocks  by  night.  If  Scott's  life  was  a  hard  one,  it  was 
associated  in  thought  with  some  of  the  great  and  good 
of  olden  times. 

At  this  time  he  associated  entirely  with  rough  and 
uneducated  persons,  whose  influence  upon  him  was  far 
from  good  ;  he  had  scarcely  any  books  with  which  to 
gratify  his  taste  for  study  ;  his  mind  was  angry  and 
soured  with  his  lot ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  a  secret 
hope  that  he  would  one  day  repent,  he  might  well 
have  terminated  an  unhappy  life. 

At  the  same  time,  the  moral  discipline  was  not 
without  its  value.  Whatever  evil  he  learned  or 
practised,  it  was  not  in  the  way  of  ease  or  self-in- 
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dulgence  ;  he  performed  his  daily  work  with  credit ; 
and  that  he  was  proficient  in  the  technical  part  of  his 
calling  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  on  one  occasion,  he 
sheared  eleven  large  sheep  in  an  afternoon.  As  few 
persons,  however  skilful,  can  shear  a  sheep  under  half 
an  hour,  this  performance  must  be  regarded  as  a  feat 
worthy  of  record. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  during  the  whole  of 
this  irksome  and  laborious  period  Scott  never  lost  the 
love  of  reading  and  the  desire  for  study  ;  and  although 
his  conduct  was  not  exemplary,  he  constantly  dreamed 
of  the  clerical  profession  and  of  literary  distinction. 
This  tendency  of  mind,  though  for  the  time  it  was 
directed  only  to  his  own  credit  and  advancement, 
afterwards  resulted  in  the  composition  of  the  valuable 
works  with  which  he  has  enriched  the  world,  his 
"Force  of  Truth"  and  the  "Family  Bible  ". 


CHAPTER  II 
CHANGE  OF  PLAN  :  ORDINATION 

THE    discontent   which     smouldered     in    the   strong, 
vehement  mind  of  young  Scott  broke  out  from  time 
to  time  in  a  sour  and  undisciplined  spirit.     Rude  and 
disrespectful  to  his  father  and  a  trial  to  all  about  him, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  gave    little  en 
couragement  to  his  parents  to  make  sacrifices  on  his 
behalf.     In    fact,    his    father    had   determined    not   to 
leave  the  farm  to  him,  but  to  his  brother,  who  already 
had  another  farm,  and  only  to  provide  that  he  should 
be  sub-tenant  of  some  marsh  grazing  land,  without  a 
house,  and  insufficient  to  maintain  a  family.     On  dis 
covering  this,  Scott  determined   no  longer  to  submit 
to  his  position  and  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  to 
break  away   from   it.     To  his  father's  amazement  he 
began  to  apply  himself  with  zeal  to  the  study  of  the 
classics,  and  his  Eton  Greek  Grammar  was  repeatedly 
gone  through. 

In  April  1772,  when  he  was  now  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  coming  in  one  evening  wet  and  weary,  he 
found  himself  the  subject  of  blame,  which  he  con 
sidered  undeserved.  Flaming  into  indignation,  he 
flung  aside  his  shepherd's  habit  and  affirmed  his 
intention  to  resume  it  and  his  shepherd  life  no  more. 
Leaving  home,  he  slept  at  his  brother's,  but  next  day 
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the  sense  of  duty  constrained  him  to  return  and  per 
form  what  was  required  for  the  ewes.     He  then  made 
his  way  to   Boston,  where  he  called  on  a   clergyman 
whom  he  had  previously  met,  and  astonished  him  with 
the  announcement  that  he  intended  to  offer  himself  for 
Holy  Orders.     Being  asked  whether  he  knew  anything 
of  Latin  and  Greek,  he  translated  a  passage  of  the 
Greek  Testament  into  both  English  and  Latin  ;  and 
the  clergyman  promised  to  mention  him  to  the  Arch 
deacon,  Dr  Gordon,  who  was  the  examining  chaplain 
to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln.     After  one  interview  with 
the  Archdeacon,  whom  he  satisfied  as  to  his  know 
ledge,  he  was   encouraged  to  hope  for  success  in  his 
purpose.     Accordingly,    he    went   to    live   at    Boston, 
where    he    continued    his    studies,    and   succeeded    in 
obtaining  a  title  to  Orders  in  the  curacy  of  Martin,  a 
small  parish,  two  and  a  half  miles   from  Horncastle, 
in    the   coi  nty    of   Lincoln.    The    Bishop,    however, 
suspecting  him  of  Methodism,  and  perhaps  demurring 
to  his  country  speech  and  manners,  refused  to  admit 
him  to  the  Trinity  ordination,  but  on  Scott's  earnest 
entreaty  gave  a   qualified  promise  that   if  he    would 
procure   his    father's    consent    and   a    letter    from    a 
beneficed  clergyman  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  would 
admit  him  at  the  September  ordination.     Upon  this 
his  mother,  with  the  aid  of  his  brother  and  the  sisters, 
used  their    powers  of  persuasion  with    his  father   to 
obtain  his  consent  to  his  ordination  ;  and  in  the  end 
prevailed.      Dr   Calthorp,    the  Vicar  of  Boston,  gave 
him   a   letter  testimonial    for   the  time    he  had   been 
acquainted  with   him,    and  after    examination    by   the 
Archdeacon,    which   he   passed   with   credit,    he   was 
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admitted   to   the  diaconate   at    Buckden,   on  Sunday, 
September  2oth,  1772. 

As  we  have  seen,  his  title  was  to  the  parish  of 
Martin,  but  in  this  curacy  he  only  officiated  on  two 
Sundays,  September  27th  and  October  4th,  when  he 
found  the  church  almost  empty.  The  reason  for  this 
was  that,  the  day  previous  to  the  ordination,  he  heard 
from  the  secretary  to  Bishop  Green,  Mr  Hodgson, 
that  a  Mr  Dowbiggin,  Rector  of  Stoke  Goldington 
with  Gayhurst,  Bucks,  wanted  a  curate  for  Stoke,  in 
conjunction  with  Weston  Underwood,  an  incumbency 
in  the  hands  of  Mr  John  Clarke,  the  joint  stipend  to 
be  ^50  a  year.  Mr  Dowbiggin  had  married  the 
Bishop's  niece,  and  his  living  was  within  the  diocese 
of  Lincoln,  which,  at  that  time,  extended  as  far  as 
Oxford.  Scott  preferred  to  work  at  a  distance  from 
home,  where  he  would  not  be  known  as  a  working 
shepherd,  and  the  result  was  that  he  accepted  the 
joint  curacies  of  Stoke  and  Weston. 

The  state  of  mind  in  which  Scott  received  Holy 
Orders  was  in  several  respects  deplorable.  In  the  first 
place  his  motives  were  far  from  being  worthy  of  the 
great  calling  which  he  was  so  eager  to  undertake. 
He  tells  us  that  the  first  of  these  was  the  desire  for  a 
less  laborious  way  of  getting  his  living  than  work 
upon  a  grazing  farm.  The  next  was  the  expectation 
that  the  clerical  life  would  afford  him  more  leisure  for 
reading,  which  was  the  passion  of  his  life.  And 
lastly,  he  hoped  that  in  due  time  he  should  distinguish 
himself  as  a  literary  man,  as  he  felt  within  himself 
the  capacity  for  success.  While  we  must  condemn 
the  inadequacy  of  these  motives,  we  should  note 
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that  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  moved  by 
the  desire  for  social  advancement,  and  still  less  by 
the  hope  of  obtaining  wealth. 

But  there  was  another  factor  at  work  which  caused 
him  infinite  sorrow  in  later  days,  and  which  it  is 
necessary  to  understand  as  a  key  to  much  that 
was  to  follow. 

During    his    service    on   the    farm,  he    had    for    a 
long  time   undergone   great    strivings    of  conscience, 
which    might,    if    rightly    directed,    have    led    to    his 
receiving   a    true   knowledge  of  the  redeeming  work 
of  Christ.       But,    unhappily,  one   day   he   took   up   a 
book    belonging   to  his  father,  a  commentary    on  the 
Scriptures,    written   from    a    Socinian  point    of    view. 
The  elder  Scott  was,  all  his  life,  a  Socinian,  and  no  doubt 
had  either  imbibed  his  opinions  from  this  commentary 
or  used  it  to  support  himself  in  them.     Young  Scott 
fell    into  the  snare.     Being  ungrounded  in  the  great 
truths     of   the    Gospel,    and  in   need   of   relief   from 
the    stings     of    conscience,    he    greedily    drank    the 
poison.     Sin  lost  its  ugliness  in  his  eyes  ;  man  appeared 
essentially   righteous ;    and  God  merciful    apart    from 
His  justice.     Thus   the  conscience    was   soothed    as 
with  an  opiate  :  the  fear  of  the  punishment  of  sin  was 
lulled  to  sleep  and  repentance  was  put  back.      "  I  was 
nearly,"  he  says,  "a  Socinian  and  Pelagian,  and  wholly 
an  Arminian."      In  other  words,  he  was  practically  what 
would  to-day  be  called  a  Unitarian.      He  did  not  believe 
in  the  Trinity  or  the  Incarnation,  the  Atoning  work  of 
Christ  for  man,  or  the  Sanctifying  work  of  the  Spirit 
in   him,  and  trusted    in    his    own   works    to  commend 
him   to   the  favour   of   God. 
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It  was  a  sad  state  of  mind  in  which  to  be  ordained, 
but  the  way  by  which  God  led  him  out  of  it  is  deeply 
interesting,  and  the  story  has  been  fraught  with  Divine 
instruction  to  many.  One  cannot  but  reflect  on  the 
reparation  he  was  enabled  to  make  by  the  composition 
of  his  great  commentary,  founded  upon  a  Christian 
and  Evangelical  basis,  which  has  been  to  thousands 
a  safeguard  against  error,  and  a  guide  and  light  in 
the  way  of  truth. 


CHAPTER  III 
THE  BUCKS  CURACIES  :  CHANGE  OF  VIEWS 

THE  new-made  deacon  began  his  work  in  the  two 
curacies  in  Buckinghamshire,  no  doubt  on  Sunday, 
October  nth,  1772.  Probably  his  first  service  was 
at  Stoke  Goldington,  where  he  took  up  his  residence 
with  a  parishioner,  as  a  boarder,  at  £21  a  year.  He 
also  had  to  officiate  at  Weston  Underwood,  but  when 
the  rector,  who  was  also  sub-dean  of  Lincoln,  and 
a  prebendary,  was  absent  in  residence  at  the  Cathedral 
city,  Scott  was  sent  to  do  the  duty  at  Gayhurst,  and 
some  other  clergyman  was  engaged  for  Weston.  The 
importance  of  this  is  that,  in  this  way,  Scott  became 
acquainted  with  the  Wrighte  family,  of  Gayhurst  Hall, 
a  fine  Elizabethan  mansion.  It  was  Mr  Wrighte  who 
had  given  the  living  of  Stoke  to  Mr  Dowbiggin 
in  1766.  He  was  wealthy  and  hospitable,  and  soon 
invited  Mr  Scott  to  dine  at  the  hall.  "  Notwithstand 
ing  my  rusticity/'  says  the  autobiographical  narrative, 
"  I  received  so  many  invitations  from  different  quarters, 
that  I  was  compelled  to  be  almost  rude,  in  order  to 
secure  time  for  those  studies  to  which  I  now  applied 
with  indefatigable  zeal."  Scott  also  arranged  and 
catalogued  Mr  Wrighte's  library,  in  return  for  which 
he  received  a  number  of  duplicate  books. 

The    incumbent  of    Weston    Underwood  was  the 
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Rev.  John  Clarke,  who  occupied  the  position  from 
1753  to  1811. 

Soon  after  his  ordination,  he  took  some  steps  to 
obtain  the  B.D.  degree  at  Cambridge,  entering  his 
name  at  Clare  Hall  ;  but  this  plan  he  afterwards 
abandoned,  owing  to  the  expense,  and  from  a  feeling 
which  the  earnest  spirituality  of  subsequent  years 
occasioned  him,  of  the  vanity  of  preferments  and 
distinctions.  His  mature  judgment,  however,  led  him 
to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  his  withdrawal. 

However  this  may  be,  he  set  to  work  with  a  will 
upon  the  study  of  the  learned  languages.  Three 
hours  a  day  were  spent  over  Hebrew,  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  and  the  Septuagint,  with  grammars,  lexicons, 
and  a  commentary.  In  twenty  weeks  he  mastered 
Hebrew  so  far  as  to  read  one  hundred  and  nineteen 
Psalms  and  twenty-three  chapters  of  Genesis.  He 
studied  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  with  a  view  to  a 
course  of  expository  sermons  on  it,  which  he  intended 
to  publish.  He  also  read  Herodotus  and  gave 
attention  to  logic. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  what  his  life  was 
like  at  this  period.  He  was  residing  in  the  pleasant 
Buckinghamshire  country,  near  the  river  Ouse, 
amongst  charming  villages,  large  and  populous,  with 
leisure  for  the  reading  which  was  the  dearest  object 
of  his  life.  The  population  of  Stoke,  about  seven 
hundred  in  number,  was  poor,  ignorant,  and  idle. 
There  were  no  schools  and  few  of  the  people  came 
to  church.  The  highest  wages  in  harvest  time  were 
one  shilling  and  sixpence  a  day.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  what  little  religion  they  had  was 
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mostly  Methodist  and  dissenting.  At  Weston  Under 
wood,  the  people  were  mostly  Roman  Catholics, 
while  some  were  Methodists,  and  there  were  good 
congregations  at  the  parish  church. 

The  ministry  of  the  young  deacon  was  not  want 
ing  in  vigour.  He  wrote  two  sermons  a  week,  which 
he  delivered  with  as  much  force  as  he  could 
command  :  had  prayers  on  the  festivals,  catechised 
the  children  on  Saturday  evenings,  visited  the  sick, 
relieved  cases  of  distress,  distributed  tracts,  ex 
pounded  the  Catechism,  and  in  various  ways  en 
deavoured  to  do  good. 

On  March  I4th,  1773,  he  received  priest's  Orders, 
less  than  six  months  after  being  made  deacon  ;  and 
on  this  occasion,  as  before,  passed  the  Bishop's 
examination  with  credit.  In  November,  he  removed 
his  lodgings  to  Weston  Underwood,  but  after  a 
twelvemonth  there,  returned  to  Stoke,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  marriage. 

This  important  event  in  his  life  came  about  in 
the  following  manner.  There  was  a  lady  residing  in 
Mr  George  Wrighte's  family  at  Gay  hurst  Hall  in 
the  capacity  of  housekeeper.  She  was  well-educated 
and  came  of  a  good  Hexham  family.  In  the 
Wrighte  household  she  enjoyed  the  greatest  respect. 
Her  name  was  Miss  Jane  Kell.  One  day  Mr  Scott 
encountered  her  at  a  christening,  and  afterwards  they 
met  at  Gay  hurst  Hall,  where  they  played  cards  together, 
Mr  Scott  being  the  winner  of  the  stakes.  She  was 
not  beautiful,  even  in  Scott's  eyes,  and  he  was  not  of 
an  aesthetic  temperament,  but  he  perceived  every 
other  virtue  and  good  quality  in  her  and  the  sequel 
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proved  that  he  was  right.  To  this  lady  he  addressed 
himself  by  the  prosaic  method  of  a  letter  offering 
her  marriage.  At  first  she  declined,  on  the  ground 
that  an  alliance  with  her  would  not  be  advantageous 
to  him  :  but,  these  scruples  being  removed,  the  young 
couple  were  married  on  December  5th,  1774,  the 
Wrightes  displaying  much  interest  in  the  wedding 
and  Mr  Wrighte  "  giving  her  away".  Their  income 
was  small,  in  all  about  £90  a  year,  but  they  were 
content,  and  Mr  Wrighte  set  to  work  to  obtain  a 
living  for  his  young  clerical  friend.  Neither  husband 
nor  wife  at  this  time  understood  the  Gospel  aright, 
but  they  were  religiously  disposed  and  they  began 
the  essential  practice  of  family  prayer.  His  son 
has  left  us  a  quaint,  but  interesting,  account  of  the 
force,  the  zeal,  the  fervour,  and,  it  must  be  added, 
the  length,  of  Mr  Scott's  family  worship  in  days 
when  he  was  able  to  throw  an  evangelical  warmth 
into  his  devotions. 

Six  or  seven  months  after  their  marriage,  the 
Scotts  removed  to  Ravenstone,  and,  not  long  after 
wards,  he  was  offered  the  curacy  of  that  parish  by  the 
vicar,  the  Rev.  Robert  Chapman,  who  had  held  the 
living  since  1764  and  was  now  seventy  years  of  age. 
This  gentleman,  who  was  single,  lived  with  his  sister, 
and  had  recently  come  into  a  fortune  of  ,£12,000. 
On  the  strength  of  his  newly  -  acquired  property, 
he  offered  the  curacy  of  Ravenstone  to  Mr  Scott,  at 
a  stipend  of  ^40  a  year,  no  great  stretch  of  generosity  ; 
and  as  Stoke  Goldington  brought  in  only  ^25,  he 
resigned  it  in  order  to  accept  Ravenstone,  retaining 
Weston  Underwood. 
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The  change  was  associated  with  much  happiness. 
At  Ravenstone  his  two  eldest  children  were  born  ; 
little  Anne,  who  died  at  four  years  and  a  half  and 
left  sweet  memories  of  infant  faith,  and  John,  who 
lived  to  be  his  father's  biographer.  Here  too,  his 
study  of  the  Scriptures  led  to  his  finding  "  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus  "  and  the  peace  that  comes  with  the 
knowledge  of  it.  Here  he  had  more  success  in  his 
ministry  and  greater  comfort  than  in  any  succeeding 
position  ;  there  were  many  conversions  amongst  the 
people  and  the  personal  relations  between  him  and 
his  parishioners  were  happy.  He  retained  Ravenstone 
till  1781,  when  he  went  to  Olney. 

Scott  was  now  twenty-eight  years  of  age  and, 
as  we  may  say,  in  the  hey-day  of  hope  and 
prospective  success.  He  was  happily  married  ;  his 
means,  though  small,  sufficed  for  his  wants  ;  he  was 
blessed  with  children  ;  his  studies  afforded  him 
perennial  interest  ;  and  his  influential  friend  at 
Gayhurst  Hall  was  interesting  himself  in  his  pro 
motion.  A  great  change,  however,  was  to  pass 
over  him. 

A  little  before  his  removal  to  Ravenstone,  in  fact 
at  a  visitation  of  the  clergy  in  May  1775,  he  met  the 
Rev.  John  Newton,  curate  of  Olney.  This  was  not 
the  first  time  that  Scott  had  seen  this  remarkable 
man,  for  he  had  been  taken  by  a  friend  to  hear  him 
preach,  while  still  residing  at  Stoke  Goldington. 
The  text  was  Acts  xiii.  9,  10,  which  Scott  imagined 
was  levelled  particularly  at  himself,  though,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  Newton  was  not  in  the  least  aware  of 
his  presence.  But  later,  in  January  1774,  Mr  Newton, 
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by  visiting  two  dying  parishioners  of  Mr  Scott's  at 
Weston  Underwood,  effected  an  appeal  to  his 
conscience,  on  the  score  of  ministerial  neglect,  which 
his  sermon  had  been  unable  to  effect. 

The  encounter  between  the  two  men  led  to  a 
correspondence,  Newton's  part  in  which  is  preserved 
in  his  "Works",  under  the  title  of  "  Cardiphonia  ". 
The  general  character  of  this  correspondence  con 
sisted  in  a  persistent  attempt  on  Scott's  part  to  draw 
his  .  adversary  into  controversy,  which  Newton  as 
consistently  declined,  while  availing  himself  of  the 
opportunity  to  set  forth  the  great  evangelical  verities. 
The  letters  went  on  till  December,  but  Scott  paid  very 
little  attention  to  Newton's  statements  of  truth,  since 
he  despised  him  as  a  Methodist,  and  the  matter 
dropped. 

Meanwhile  Scott's  Socinian  views  had  brought 
him  into  no  little  trouble.  He  disbelieved  the  funda 
mental  truth  of  a  Trinity  of  co-equal  Persons  in  the 
Unity  of  the  Godhead  and,  of  course,  held  in  pro 
found  dislike  the  doctrine  of  the  Athanasian  Creed. 
One  day,  during  Divine  service,  his  eye  lighted  upon 
the  eighth  Article  of  Religion,  in  which  it  is  stated  that 
the  Three  Creeds  may  be  proved  by  most  certain 
warrants  of  Holy  Scripture.  At  once  he  realised  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  him,  if  he  should  be 
preferred  to  a  living,  in  pursuance  of  Mr  Wrighte's 
efforts,  consistently  with  his  conscientious  views  to 
sign  the  Articles  of  Religion,  as  he  would  be  required 
to  do.  How  it  was  that  this  idea  had  not  occurred 
to  him  before,  in  connection  with  his  previous  sub 
scriptions  to  the  Articles  on  being  licensed  to  his 
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curacies,  it  is  hard  to  explain.  He  himself  in  "  The 
Force  of  Truth  "  says  that  he  had  looked  upon  sub 
scription  as  a  matter  of  course  and  troubled  little 
about  it.  But  it  does  not  appear  to  have  struck  him 
that,  if  it  would  be  wrong  for  him  to  sign  the  Articles 
in  order  to  obtain  preferment,  it  was  equally  wrong 
for  him  to  retain  his  curacy  upon  the  strength  of  a 
previous  subscription.  However,  conscience  was  so 
far  awake  that  he  determined  not  to  subscribe  again, 
and  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  inform  Mr  Wrighte  of 
his  decision.  This  brought  him  into  great  disfavour 
with  the  Wrightes  and  his  rector,  Dr  Dowbiggin. 
Some  remarkable  letters  remain,  addressed  by  him 
to  his  sisters,  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  his 
mental  attitude  at  this  juncture  and  tells  how,  on  his 
disclosing  it  to  the  Wrightes,  he  was  "almost  baited 
out  of  his  life  ".  Accusations  and  threats  came  thick 
and  fast.  Not  long  after,  he  lost  his  pupil,  Mr 
Wrighte's  son,  an  over-indulged  child,  and  with  him 
£30  a  year,  which,  with  the  vanishing  of  his  hopes  of 
a  living,  must  have  severely  tried  his  faith.  But  he 
had  stood  true  to  conscience,  and  a  man  of  such  a 
spirit  could  hardly  miss  his  way  at  last,  whether  in 
the  quest  of  truth  or  in  the  means  of  subsistence.  In 
1776  Scott  abandoned  tuition  altogether,  as  he  re 
garded  it  his  duty  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to 
the  ministerial  office. 

All  this  time  his  views  were  undergoing  modifica 
tion,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  next  chapter,  which 
follows  the  narrative  of  his  inner  life  given  by  him 
in  "The  Force  of  Truth  ". 

The  great  thing  which  kept  him  back  at  this  time 
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was  the  strong  prejudice  he  entertained  against  the 
persons  he  denominated  Methodists,  by  which  term,  as 
he  distinctly  states,  he  does  not  imply  the  followers  of 
Whitfield  and  Wesley,  but  those  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  who  hold  or  preach  the  doctrines 
of  the  Reformation,  as  expressed  in  the  Articles 
and  Liturgy,  and  more  especially,  the  doctrines 
of  Justification  by  Faith  alone,  the  Imputed  Righteous 
ness  of  Christ,  and  the  Grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and 
who,  at  the  present  day,  would  be  designated 
evangelical.  We  must  be  quite  clear,  then,  that 
Scott's  most  violent  aversion,  at  this  period,  was  to 
those  of  evangelical  doctrine  and  evangelical  life.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  Mr  Scott  began  the  practice  of 
extemporary  preaching,  which  resulted  from  his  being 
compelled  to  discard  a  sermon,  which  he  had  written, 
at  the  last  moment ;  but  for  some  time,  he  found  great 
difficulty  in  expressing  himself  without  manuscript. 

The  next  event  of  interest  in  Mr  Scott's  life  is  his 
removal  to  Weston  Underwood  in  the  spring  of  1777. 
During  his  previous  residence  there,  for  the  twelve 
month  succeeding  November  1773,  he  had  been  in 
lodgings,  but  he  now  occupied  a  house  called  "  The 
Lodge  ",  afterwards  the  residence  of  William  Cowper, 
which  he  rented  at  ^12  a  year  from  the  Throckmortons, 
who  were  Roman  Catholics.  He  described  it  as  "a 
fine  house,  fit  for  a  squire  ",  and  was  much  pleased  to 
go  to  a  place  where  he  had  many  kind  friends.  In 
the  following  August  he  lost  his  father,  who,  though 
pleased  at  his  success  in  entering  the  clerical  profes 
sion,  still  held  firmly  to  the  Socinian  principles,  which 
by  this  time  Scott  had  abjured.  In  October  his 
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mother  died,  a  heavy  addition  to  his  grief.  This  year, 
1777>  when  he  attained  the  age  of  thirty,  witnessed 
the  final  settlement  of  his  views,  and  he  now 
thoroughly  received  and  rested  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  the  Atonement,  Human 
Depravity,  Justification  by  Faith,  the  sanctifying  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  finally  Election,  and  Final 
Perseverance.  It  was,  in  his  eyes,  a  complete  sacrifice 
of  his  reputation  for  Christ's  sake,  for  he  knew  in  what 
dislike  and  contempt  these  doctrines,  and  those  who 
held  them,  were  regarded ;  but  he  was  willing  to 
endure  this,  "as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible  ". 

About  this  time,  in  his  sorrow  and  depression,  he 
called  on  Newton,  and  found  so  much  sympathy  and 
comfort  from  him  that  the  acquaintance  between  them 
which  had  been  broken  off  with  their  correspondence, 
was  renewed,  and  ripened  into  a  lifelong  friendship. 

The  same  summer  he  had  the  privilege  of  minister 
ing  the  Gospel  to  Mr  Bartholomew  Higgins,  who  had 
returned  home  to  Weston  to  die  of  dropsy.  In 
January  1778,  he  finally  abandoned  the  practice  of 
card-playing,  as  he  found  that  his  example  had  the 
effect  of  encouraging  some  persons  at  Ravenstone  in  a 
career  of  worldliness  and  indifference  to  religion.  For 
a  similar  reason,  he  ceased  to  take  journeys  on  the 
Lord's  Day.  Many  of  his  friends  now  deserted  him, 
owing  to  the  new  views  which  he  avowed  ;  and  old 
Mr  Chapman,  his  vicar  at  Ravenstone,  openly 
quarrelled  with  him  over  them,  as  well  as  over  the 
length  of  his  sermons,  which  certainly  he  had  some 
right  to  do,  as  they  lasted  nearly  an  hour.  This 
opposition,  however,  wore  off,  and  when  Scott 
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resigned    the   curacy  it  was   much   against    the    old 
vicar's  wishes. 

After  awhile,  another  house  at  Weston  was  offered 
to  Mr  Scott,  belonging  to  Mr  Charles  Higgins.  The 
rent  was  nominally  £6,  but  in  reality  all  the  latter 
would  receive  was  a  hamper  of  pears  every  year,  for 
which  he  duly  gave  a  receipt.  This  dwelling  was 
known  as  "  Pear-tree  House ".  It  was  while  at 
Weston  that  Mr  Scott's  two  sons  were  born,  of  whom 
one  died  in  infancy,  and  the  other,  Thomas,  survived 
his  father  as  the  minister  of  Gawcott,  Bucks. 

It  was  here  too  that  Mr  Scott  wrote  that  remark 
able  piece  of  spiritual  autobiography  which  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  examine  more  closely  in  another 
chapter,  and  to  which  he  gave  the  telling  title  "  The 
Force  of  Truth ".  By  this  striking  narrative  he 
became  known  to  a  far  wider  public  than  that  con 
tained  within  the  narrow  limits  of  his  parishes,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  more  enduring  fame  than  could 
have  been  attained  by  the  highest  literary  successes  of 
which  in  former  days  he  had  dreamed. 

The  death  of  his  little  Anne,  at  the  age  of  four  and 
a  half,  in  May  1780,  wrung  his  heart  with  a  grief, 
which  could  be  counteracted  only  by  the  happiness  of 
knowing  that  she  had  gone  to  the  Saviour's  arms. 

At  this  period,  that  is,  about  the  time  of  his  writing 
and  publishing  "  The  Force  of  Truth ",  he  suffered 
acutely  from  the  partial  estrangement  which  the  change 
in  his  views  had  produced  between  him  and  his 
relatives,  including  the  two  sisters  with  whom  he  had 
so  long  maintained  an  affectionate  correspondence. 
His  Otters  to  them  on  this  subject  are  most  pathetic  ; 
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but  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  all  came  round  at 
last,  not  only  to  him  personally,  but  also  to  the  prin 
ciples  he  professed  ;  and  there  is  a  record  of  a  visit  to 
Lincolnshire  in  1783,  which  afforded  him  lively  joy  in 
the  removal  of  barriers,  and  the  display  of  Christian 
faith  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  he  was  so  deeply 
attached. 

Scott  was  very  happy  after  his  great  discovery. 
The  grace  of  God  in  the  Gospel  had  brought  a  cordial 
to  his  heart.  A  sweet  assurance  of  God's  love  and 
favour  stole  over  his  spirit.  He  had  found  the  lode 
star  of  his  life.  This  happiness  was  not  destined  to 
continue  unclouded.  Through  many  of  the  struggles 
and  sorrows  of  his  later  life,  he  had  to  endure  times  of 
depression  and  discouragement  ;  and  even  at  the  last 
his  joy  was  not  undimmed.  But  the  fears  which 
distressed  him  were  largely  due  to  the  trying  disease 
from  which  he  suffered,  and  hope  predominated.  Like 
Bunyan's  "  Christian  ",  passing  through  the  deep 
waters,  he  had  his  moments  of  distress  and  anxiety  ; 
and,  as  with  him,  these  were  succeeded  by  assurance 
of  the  security  of  the  promises  of  God  and  the  triumph 
of  hope  in  death. 

For  a  short  time,  Mr  Scott's  mind  was  unsettled, 
as  so  many,  from  time  to  time,  have  been,  by  difficulties 
concerning  the  right  of  infant  children  to  Baptism. 
With  characteristic  thoroughness,  he  studied  the 
question  in  the  light  of  Holy  Scripture  ;  he  prayed 
earnestly  for  light ;  and,  after  nine  months'  careful 
investigation,  rested  fully  satisfied  that,  as  we  come 
under  the  covenant  of  God  with  Abraham,  and  as 
under  that  covenant  circumcision  was  the  Sacrament 
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of  regeneration  and  circumcision  was  administered  to 
the  infants  of  that  covenant,  so  it  follows  that,  under 
the  same  covenant  with  believers,  children  should  be 
brought  by  their  parents  to  Holy  Baptism. 

At  this  juncture  an  event  occurred,  destined  to  pro 
duce  a  great  change  in  Mr  Scott's  position.  It  was 
the  removal  of  Mr  Newton  to  London  to  take  up  the 
Rectory  of  St  Mary  Woolnoth.  It  at  once  occurred 
to  him  that  he  should  like  his  friend  Scott  to  succeed 
him  in  the  curacy  of  Olney.  His  vicar,  the  Rev. 
Moses  Browne,  who  was  also  chaplain  of  Morden 
College,  was  an  excellent  man,  and  probably  Newton 
reckoned  on  his  influence  with  him  to  secure  the  post 
for  Scott,  if  he  would  take  it.  He  broached  the 
subject  to  him,  but  Scott  had  no  desire  to  go  there. 
He  was  very  happy  at  Ravenstone  ;  he  had  no  confi 
dence  that  the  leading  people  at  Olney,  whom  he  knew 
only  too  well,  would  welcome  either  his  doctrine  or  his 
plain  style  of  preaching,  though  the  few  who  were 
really  capable  of  judging  warmly  appreciated  his  teach 
ing.  Moved,  however,  by  Newton's  persuasions,  he 
gave  an  unwilling  consent,  whereupon  such  a  hubbub 
was  aroused  against  him  amongst  the  parishioners  that 
even  Newton  thought  it  advisable  to  drop  the  proposal 
at  the  moment. 

The  fact  was  that  the  prevailing  party  at  Olney  had 
another  candidate  who  suited  their  views  infinitely 
better  than  Scott.  This  was  a  Mr  Page,  then  curate 
of  Clifton  Reynes,  as  great  a  contrast  to  Mr  Scott,  both 
in  doctrine  and  life,  as  could  well  be  imagined.  He 
was,  as  Scott  plainly  says,  "  completely  Antinomian  in 
principle  and  practice".  His  "  smooth  and  soothing 
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doctrines  "  were  in  complete  harmony  with  the  preva 
lent  religion  of  the  place  and  people,  whose  desire  it 
was  to  be  comforted  by  all  the  glowing  prospects  of  the 
Gospel  without  any  corresponding  demands  upon 
their  conduct. 

Newton's  opposition  to  this  appointment  was  swept 
aside  by  the  overwhelming  force  of  public  opinion,  and 
Page  was  duly  installed  in  the  vicarage  at  Olney. 

The  victory  was  a  Pyrrhic  one.  In  less  than  a 
year,  signs  began  to  show  themselves  that  Mr 
Newton's  predictions  were  correct.  Mr  Page  got 
into  quarrels  with  the  parishioners,  with  his  vicar,  and 
with  the  very  auctioneer  who  was  engaged  in  dis 
posing  of  his  goods.  At  the  visitation,  he  drew  upon 
himself  a  public  rebuke  from  the  Archdeacon  and  shortly 
after  had  to  resign.  Then  the  very  people  who  had 
risen  in  arms  against  Mr  Scott,  with  others,  waited  upon 
him  to  invite  him  to  accept  the  curacy.  With  much 
hesitation,  and  only  by  the  unanimous  advice  of  the 
clergy  he  consulted,  he  consented.  Then,  to  his 
inexpressible  chagrin,  he  had  to  see  the  unconscion 
able  Page,  who,  upon  his  appointment,  had  made 
immediate  application  for  the  post,  accepted  as  his 
successor  at  Ravenstone  and  occupying  the  pulpit 
there  as  the  instructor  of  his  beloved  converts  and 
disciples.  Scott,  however,  betook  himself  to  prayer 
concerning  this,  and  he  had  not  long  to  wait  before* 
as  he  says,  "all  terminated  creditably  and  com 
fortably  ". 

Scott  entered  at  Olney  on  Lady  Day,  1780.  He 
continued  to  hold  Weston  Underwood,  but,  of  course, 
Olney  Vicarage  was  his  place  of  residence,  the  town 
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containing  two  thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants. 
Scott  was  not  popular  there.  The  congregations  were 
small.  Even  in  those  days  people  had  learnt  the  evil 
habit  of  staying  away  from  the  preaching  they  dis 
liked.  Scott,  with  all  his  family  responsibilities  and 
with  the  demands  made  upon  his  resources  by  the 
many  poor  around  him,  had  a  difficult  task  to  pay  his 
way,  and  he  was  glad,  after  about  eighteen  months  at 
Olney,  to  let  the  first  floor  of  the  vicarage  to 
Lady  Austen,  at  £10  a  year.  She  came  in  October 
1782,  her  object  being  to  be  near  Cowper  and  Mrs 
Unwin,  next  door.  A  door  was  made  in  the  garden 
wall,  and  the  greatest  intimacy  between  the  three 
friends  was  observed,  their  custom  being  to  dine 
together  daily,  alternately  at  Mr  Cowper's  and  at 
Lady  Austen's  rooms  in  the  vicarage.  During  this 
period  Cowper's  "Task"  was  composed,  having  been 
suggested  by  Lady  Austen  in  her  own  apartments, 
and,  in  the  same  rooms,  she  told  him  the  story  of 
"John  Gilpin",  which  he  afterwards  put  into  verse. 
Unfortunately,  the  two  ladies  did  not  get  on  well 
together.  The  friendship  cooled  off  and  Lady 
Austen  left  Olney  at  midsummer  1784,  to  the  injury 
of  Scott's  slender  finances.  However,  a  year  before 
she  departed,  the  Scotts  received  into  their  family 
circle  a  Miss  Susannah  Gines,  later  joined  by  her 
younger  sister  Rebecca.  This  event  was  fraught  with 
important  results  in  days  long  posterior.  Miss  Gines's 
grandfather  was  the  patron  of  the  living  of  Aston 
Sandford,  and,  on  his  decease,  the  patronage  passed 
to  his  granddaughter,  then  Mrs  Barber.  It  was  she 
who  conferred  the  living  upon  Mr  Scott  in  1801.  It 
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is  also  interesting  to  note  that  Miss  Rebecca  Gines 
afterwards  married  the  Rev.  Stephen  Langston,  Rector 
of  Little  Norwood,  Bucks.,  and  later,  Vicar  of  South- 
borough,  Kent. 

At  this  period  of  his  ministry,  Mr  Scott  was  in 
duced  to  undertake  a  good  deal  of  special  and 
irregular  work,  of  an  extra-parochial  nature  ;  preach 
ing  frequently  in  houses  and  other  buildings  to 
considerable  numbers  of  people,  who,  as  to-day,  were 
always  ready  to  listen  to  irregular  ministrations,  which 
they  imagined  to  proceed  from  special  earnestness  and 
disinterestedness,  as  no  doubt  they  did  in  Scott's  case, 
though  this  by  no  means  holds  good  in  all  such 
instances.  Mr  Scott,  on  reflection,  in  after  days, 
came  to  see  the  mistake  of  these  irregular  services, 
and  gradually  let  them  drop.  But  on  one  or  more  of 
these  excursions,  he  had  for  an  auditor  Carey,  after 
wards  the  celebrated  Baptist  missionary  in  Bengal, 
who,  in  1821,  wrote  :  "  If  there  be  anything  of  the 
work  of  God  in  my  soul,  I  owe  much  of  it  to  his 
preaching,  when  I  first  set  out  in  the  ways  of  the 
Lord".  It  was,  indeed,  a  happy  circumstance  which 
enabled  Scott  ,to  be  spiritually  useful  to  such  a 
man. 

Olney  was  not  an  inviting  sphere,  notwithstanding 
the  influence  of  Newton's  ministry.  The  abominable 
behaviour  of  the  people  there  over  the  question  of  Mr 
Scott's  appointment  was  an  indication  of  a  deep-seated 
evil.  There  was  much  division  amongst  them.  The 
leading  religious  professors  were  full  of  notions  of  a 
speculative,  but  unpractical,  character.  There  was 
great  doctrinal  dogmatism,  but  little  humility  and 
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Christian  love.  Scott  wrote  of  them  on  April  I4th, 
1784 :  "  There  are  above  two  thousand  inhabitants  in 
this  town,  almost  all  Calvinists,  even  the  most 
debauched  of  them.  .  .  .  The  inhabitants  are  become 
like  David,  wiser  than  their  teachers ;  that  is,  they 
think  themselves  so,  and,  in  an  awful  manner,  have 
learned  to  abuse  Gospel  notions  to  stupefy  their  con 
sciences,  vindicate  their  sloth  and  wickedness,  and 
shield  off  conviction."  He  proceeds  :  "  As  for  myself, 
I  am  very  unpopular  in  this  town,  and  preach  in 
general  to  very  small  congregations.  ...  I  have  a  few 
even  at  Olney  who  cleave  to  me,  and  a  small  number 
of  those  who  are  my  own  ;  but  I  labour  under  great 
discouragement  in  this  respect,  and  am  generally 
looked  upon  as  unsound,  legal,  Arminian."  We  can 
see  in  this  a  foretaste  of  the  experience  Scott  was 
destined  to  undergo  at  the  Lock  Chapel,  where  a 
precisely  similar,  and  even  more  formidable,  state  of 
religion  prevailed.  It  is  deeply  interesting  to  imagine 
this  true  prophet  of  the  Lord,  a  "  very  perfect  knight  " 
of  true  faith  and  holiness,  placed  amid  this  Antinomian 
Olney  population,  and  lifting  up  his  strong  and  fear 
less  voice  for  God  and  righteousness  amid  the  frowns 
of  the  ungodly  religionists  of  his  flock. 

The  fact  was  that  Newton  had  been  too  tender 
with  the  people.  He  had  nursed  them  up  to  "  a 
morbid  delicacy  of  feeling  which  could  not  bear  the 
faithful  application  of  scriptural  admonitions,  even 
by  his  gentle  hand,  without  expostulation  and  com 
plaint."  Still  less  could  they  endure  Scott's  rugged 
faithfulness,  and  when,  in  what  has  been  called  his 
"  vehement  and  unsparing  style  ",  he  called  them  to 
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repentance,  a  call  which,  even  in  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  they  intensely  disliked,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  they  circulated  against  him  a  charge  of  "  scolding 
in  the  pulpit ",  a  charge  which  met  Scott,  to  his  great 
annoyance,  on  a  visit  to  London,  and  which  Cowper 
repeated  in  letters  addressed  to  Newton,  afterwards 
published,  though  he  can  only  have  picked  it  up 
at  second-hand,  for  he  never  heard  Scott  preach,  since, 
owing  to  his  distressing  mental  malady,  he  never 
went  to  church,  nor  did  his  friend  Mrs  Unwin,  as  she 
was  always  in  attendance  upon  him.  Cowper  got  his 
information  from  the  very  people  whose  doctrinal  and 
practical  Antinomianism  Scott  was  steadily  confront 
ing  ;  and  no  wonder  it  was  unfavourable  to  the 
preacher.  But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  ministry 
of  the  word  was  blessed.  Many  were  converted  to 
God ;  the  Antinomian  hydra  was  scotched  ;  and  the 
fruits  of  righteousness  began  to  appear. 

This  statement  of  the  character  of  Scott's  ministry 
it  is  necessary  to  grasp  as  the  key  to  his  whole 
position.  His  determined  maintenance  not  only  of 
the  great  fundamental  evangelical  principles,  but  also 
of  their  practical  character,  their  outcome  in  holiness 
of  life  and  intolerance  of  sin  ;  his  stern  opposition  to 
the  Antinomian  and  licentious  spirit  which  too  often 
accompanied  the  tenacious  maintenance  of  Gospel 
doctrine  ;  are  sufficient  to  place  him  in  the  vanguard 
of  the  truest  prophets  of  his  day,  and,  indeed,  to  mark 
him  as  in  advance  of  his  time.  And  as  all  who  thus 
lead  their  fellows  are  subject  to  misrepresentation  and 
odium,  so  was  it  with  this  great  man.  The  attitude 
here  unfolded  was  the  cause  of  the  unpopularity  from 
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which  he  suffered,  not  only  in  Buckinghamshire  but 
also  in  London  :  and  of  many  of  the  trials,  literally 
sufferings  for  righteousness'  sake,  which  dogged  him 
for  the  most  of  his  life.  He  looked  for  difficulties  and 
trials  in  going  to  Olney  and  felt  his  insufficiency,  but 
his  spirit  was  undaunted.  "  If  I  look  to  Jesus,"  he 
wrote,  "  I  cannot  be  discouraged  ;  His  strength  shall 
be  perfected  in  my  weakness,  and  His  wisdom  in  my 
foolishness."  This  is  the  spirit  of  the  saints  and 
martyrs  of  all  times.  It  was  Scott's  strength  and  will 
be  the  strength  of  all  who  follow  in  his  steps. 

Attempts  were  made  to  deprive  Mr  Scott  of  the 
curacy  of  Weston  Underwood  ;  by  whom  or  under  what 
plea,  we  are  not  informed.  But  they  were  unsuccessful 
and  his  small  means  were  not  reduced  to  a  still  lower 
point  by  the  loss  of  this  part  of  his  work. 

Mr  Scott  remained  at  Olney  four  years  and  nine 
months.  He  was  thirty-four  years  of  age  when  he  went 
there,  fully  old  enough  to  hold  a  living.  The  vicar, 
Mr  Browne,  was  aged,  and  Scott  fully  expected  that,  at 
his  decease,  the  living  would  be  offered  to  him.  It 
was,  however,  only  ^70  per  annum  and  a  house  ;  and 
Scott  did  not  regard  with  any  satisfaction  the  prospect 
of  settling  there  as  vicar,  being  in  strong  opposition  to 
the  prevailing  tone  of  the  place. 

Scott  gives  us  an  interesting  account  of  his  own 
preaching,  showing  the  method  he  adopted  to  reach 
the  understanding  and  hearts  of  his  hearers  and  to 
influence  them  with  the  message  of  the  Gospel.  It 
deserves  in  itself  to  be  transcribed  here  and  it  is,  more 
over,  important  as  showing  the  line  he  adopted  in  all  his 
subsequent  ministry.  It  must  therefore  serve  as  a  por- 
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trait  of  Scott  the  preacher  during  the  whole  remainder 
of  his  life.  "  Upon  mature  deliberation,"  he  wrote,  "I 
am  convinced  that  the  preaching  of  the  present  day  is  not 
practical  enough,  or  sufficiently  distinguishing  between 
true  and  false  experience.  I  therefore  speak  more  fully 
than  most  do  of  the  moral  character  of  the  Deity  :  of  the 
excellency,  glory  and  loveliness  of  that  character  as 
described  in  the  Word  of  God.  From  this  I  deduce  the 
reasonableness  and  excellency  of  the  holy  law  of  God  : 
which  I  endeavour  fully  to  open  in  its  extensive  require 
ments.  Thence  follows  man's  obligation  to  love  God, 
both  on  account  of  His  infinite  loveliness,  and  of  our 
natural  relations  and  obligations  to  him.  Then  I 
demonstrate  the  evil  of  sin,  as  apostacy  from  this  lovely 
and  glorious  God  and  King,  and  transgression  of  His 
perfect  law.  Thence  I  show  the  justice  of  God  in  the 
infinite,  the  eternal  punishment  of  sinners  :  it  being 
necessary  that  God  should  mark  His  hatred  of  this 
hateful  thing,  magnify  His  holy  law,  and  show  His 
justice,  that  He  might  appear  glorious  in  the  eyes  of  all 
for  ever,  but  rebels.  Thus,  I  suppose,  I  dig  deep  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  the  Gospel  of  free  grace  :  the  necessity, 
nature  and  glory  of  the  vicarious  obedience  and  suffer 
ings  of  Emmanuel ;  the  sufficiency  of  His  one  sacrifice  ; 
and  His  ability  and  willingness  to  save  to  the  uttermost 
all  that  come.  Thence  I  show  that  all  who  will  may 
come,  ought  to  come,  and  that  all  sin  atrociously  in  not 
coming :  that,  however,  it  is  in  no  natural  man's  heart 
to  come  ;  because  each  man  is  proud,  selfish,  worldly, 
and  carnal :  therefore  all  are  without  excuse.  But  a 
God  of  sovereign  grace,  having  mercy  on  whom  He  will, 
according  to  His  own  purpose,  makes  some  willing,  by 
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regeneration.  This  changes  the  prevailing  bent  of  the 
heart,  and  henceforth  the  man  is  not  only  humbly 
willing  to  be  justified  by  faith,  and  saved  by  grace,  but 
hates  and  repents  of  sin,  loves  God's  law,  loves  holiness, 
and  leads  a  holy  life,  sincerely,  progressively,  though 
imperfectly — daily  receiving  from  Christ  grace  so  to  do  ; 
and  that  all  experience  which  has  not  this  effect  is  false. 
'Every  tree  that  bringeth  not  forth  good  fruit,  etc'." 

Such  was  his  preaching.  One  maxim  from  his 
biographer  shall  conclude  this  chapter:  "A  very 
discouraging  course,  properly  sustained,  may  eventually 
prove  useful  beyond  all  expectation  ". 


CHAPTER   IV 
"THE  FORCE  OF  TRUTH" 

THE  remarkable  narrative  in  which  Thomas  Scott 
describes  the  spiritual  pilgrimage  made  by  him  until 
he  was  enabled  to  rest  in  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  will 
probably  be  the  work  by  which  his  name  will  longest 
be  remembered.  "  The  Force  of  Truth  "  has  been 
compared  with  "The  Confessions"  of  St  Augustine, 
and  with  the  records  of  the  early  history  of  Martin 
Luther.  It  might  also  be  compared  with  John 
Bunyan's  account  of  his  own  spiritual  experience,  and 
with  the  "  Apologia  pro  Vita  Sua  "  of  J.  H.  Newman. 
The  mention  of  the  latter  name  reminds  us  of  New 
man's  acknowledgment  of  his  debt  to  Scott.  He 
speaks  of  him  as  "the  writer  who  made  a  deeper  im 
pression  on  my  mind  than  any  other,  and  to  whom, 
hnmanly  speaking,  I  almost  owe  my  soul".  Another 
well-known  person,  Henry  Kirke  White,  was,  through 
the  perusal  of  this  work,  convinced  of  the  error  of 
Deism,  to  which  he  was  inclined,  and  deeply  impressed 
with  the  spiritual  realities  unfolded  in  the  narrative  of 
Scott.  How  many  less-known  characters  have  been 
influenced  by  the  work  will  never  be  known  in  this 
world. 

The  book  reveals  a  personality  in  which  conscien 
tiousness  is  the  ruling  force  ;  a  mind  of  strong  natural 
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gifts,  "  of  singular  earnestness,  though  of  somewhat 
restricted  compass "  ;  a  will  indomitable  in  the  quest 
it  has  proposed  to  itself  and  inflexible  in  the  applica 
tion  of  the  results.  The  disadvantages  of  a  very 
imperfect  education  and  narrow  reading,  to  which 
were  largely  due  the  errors  of  his  early  life,  were  over 
come  by  the  strong  common-sense,  the  thoroughness, 
the  laborious  diligence,  the  fearless  love  of  truth,  the 
directness,  which  he  possessed,  and  which  we  not 
unnaturally  associate  with  the  ex-shepherd  of  the 
Lincolnshire  fens. 

His  motive  in  writing  this  book,  as  Mr  Hole 
points  out,  was  to  win  his  relations  to  Christ ;  and  in 
this  endeavour  he  achieved  a  splendid  success. 

It  was  written  at  "  Pear-tree  House ",  at  Weston 
Underwood,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  he  rented  from 
Mr  Charles  Higgins,  in  the  year  1778,  when  he  was 
thirty-one  years  of  age.  The  preface  is  dated  February 
26th,  1779,  and  it  was  published  in  August  of  the 
same  year.  In  a  letter  dated  July  27th,  he  speaks 
of  it  as  to  be  published  in  three  weeks'  time.  He 
submitted  the  manuscript  to  Cowper,  who  was  then 
residing  at  Olney,  near  to  Weston  Underwood,  and 
who  was  a  most  suitable  person  to  consult,  as  he  was 
not  only  a  skilled  literary  hand,  but  a  sympathiser  in 
doctrine.  Cowper  revised  it,  and,  to  use  Scott's 
phrase,  it  was  "as  to  style  and  externals,  but  not 
otherwise,  considerably  improved  by  his  advice ". 
The  style  is  clear  and  readable  and  carries  on  the 
reader  irresistibly  by  its  candour,  its  evident  sincerity, 
its  intrinsic  interest,  and  its  logical  coherence. 

The  progress  of  the  pilgrim  in  search  for  truth 
E 
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starts  from  a  bare  Socinianism,  or  what  to-day  would 
be  called  a  Unitarian  position,  proceeding  first  to 
somewhat  higher  views  of  the  nature  and  work  of 
Christ,  or  in  fact  the  standpoint  of  an  Arian,  and 
ultimately,  driven  from  these,  to  a  full  and  orthodox 
Trinitarianism  and  evangelical  Christianity  of  the 
Calvinistic  type.  Mr  Hole  remarks  that  Scott  reached 
orthodox  Christology  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
through  the  doctrine  of  Justification.  This  is  very 
significant  and  necessitates  a  deeper  inquiry  into  the 
working  of  his  mind  and  conscience. 

We  may  accept  Scott's  statement  that  "my 
determination  to  set  about  this  inquiry  proceeded  not 
so  much  from  anxious  fears  about  my  own  soul,  as 
from  a  deep  sense  impressed  upon  my  heart  of  the 
importance  of  my  ministry,  the  worth  of  the  souls 
committed  to  my  charge,  and  the  awful  account  to  be 
given  of  them ".  It  was  therefore  a  conscientious 
concern  about  his  ministry  that  actuated  him  and 
constituted  the  driving  force  in  urging  on  his  inquiry 
after  truth.  This  is  in  harmony  with  the  story  of  the 
effect  produced  on  his  mind  by  the  incident  of  Newton 
visiting  the  dying  parishioners  whom  he  had  neglected. 
He  felt  himself  more  and  more  deficient,  as  he  re 
flected  upon  his  course,  and,  in  fact,  a  sinner.  The 
need  of  pardon  and  justification  became  to  him  a 
reality.  He  came  to  seek  it  in  Christ  and  by  this 
means  was  led  to  see  that  the  Saviour  he  needed 
must  be  Divine.  From  this  all  the  rest  naturally 
followed. 

The  resources  which  he  chiefly  acknowledges  were 
prayer  and  the  incessant  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
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But  beside  these  he  obtained  help  at  various  periods 
of  his  study  from  the  writings  of  Bishop  Burnet,  from 
the  Articles  and  Homilies  of  the  Church,  from 
Hooker's  Sermons  and  those  of  Bishop  Beveridge, 
from  Henry  Venn's  "  Essay  on  Zechariah ",  and 
Hervey's  "  Theron  and  Aspasio",  and  from  Witsius's 
"Economy  of  the  Covenants".  In  a  less  degree, 
he  derived  advantage  from  Soame  Jennings's 
"  Evidences ",  Law's  "  Serious  Call ",  Evans's 
"Christian  Temple",  and  Bishop  Hall's  "Contempla 


tions''. 


The  book,  containing  no  more  than  seventeen  or 
eighteen  thousand  words,  consists  of  three  parts. 
The  first  part  gives  the  account  of  the  mind  and 
conscience  of  the  author  in  early  life.  The  second 
details  the  change  in  his  sentiments  and  the  means  by 
which  it  was  effected  ;  while  the  third  offers  the 
author's  observations  on  the  narrative. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  follow  out  the  course  of 
the  argument  of  the  book. 

The  first  part  narrates  the  beginnings  of  the  con 
viction  of  sin  in  his  conscience.  Before  sixteen  years 
of  age,  he  says,  he  lived  totally  without  religion,  but, 
at  that  age,  he  began  to  see  that  he  was  a  sinner  and 
to  put  on  a  little  outward  reformation,  especially  in 
connection  with  attendance  at  the  Lord's  Table. 
Temptation,  however,  reasserted  its  power  and  an 
effective  repentance  was  postponed.  On  the  other 
hand,  fear  of  death  and  eternity  distracted  his  mind 
and  awakened  cries  for  mercy,  only  to  be  succeeded 
by  fresh  periods  of  impenitence. 

At  this  juncture  he  encountered  a  book  belonging 
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to  his  father  which  did  him  unspeakable  harm.  This 
was  a  commentary  on  the  Scriptures  from  the 
Socinian  point  of  view,  which  lulled  his  awakened 
conscience  to  sleep  once  more.  The  punishment  of 
sin  lost  its  reality,  while  God  was  represented  as  a 
Being  necessarily  merciful,  apart  from  all  considera 
tions  of  justice.  The  effect  of  these  doctrines  was 
to  deaden  the  sense  of  religion  in  his  soul  and  to  turn 
him  from  his  purpose  of  repentance.  Now,  Christ 
was  a  mere  man  ;  His  death  was  no  atonement  for 
sin,  nor  was  human  nature  infected  with  evil,  except 
by  association,  nor  in  need  of  atoning  and  sanctifying 
grace.  These  were  the  views  of  Thomas  Scott  at 
the  time  when  he  received  ordination.  Nor  did  he 
at  that  time  feel  any  need  of  Divine  guidance  or 
instruction,  for,  strangely  enough,  at  such  a  crisis,  he 
had  entirely  discarded  prayer  and  contented  himself 
with  study  as  the  sole  preparative  for  admission  to 
Holy  Orders. 

This  attitude  of  mind  will  be  better  understood 
when  we  consider  the  motives  which  he  avows  as 
those  influencing  him  to  seek  admission  to  the  clerical 
profession.  These  were  three — (i)  To  attain  an  easier 
way  of  livelihood  than  that  of  a  shepherd  or  farmer  ; 
(2)  To  have  more  leisure  for  study ;  (3)  To  enjoy 
the  opportunity  to  attain  distinction  as  a  literary 
man. 

In  accordance  with  his  purpose,  and  with 
characteristic  energy  and  perseverance,  he  set  to  work, 
after  ordination,  upon  his  study  of  <f  the  learned 
languages",  paying  very  little  attention,  however,  to 
divinity,  upon  which  the  ordinal  lays  so  much  stress. 
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Such  a  state  of  mind,  however,  was  not  destined 
to  continue.  The  alarms  of  conscience,  which  re 
proached  him  with  hypocrisy,  seized  upon  him  and, 
under  a  cheerful  demeanour,  he  concealed  an  aching 
and  wretched  heart. 

Two  other  points  must  be  mentioned  as  preceding 
the  beginning  of  the  process  of  his  conversion.  First, 
his  opinions  were  beginning  to  shift  from  the  bare 
Socinianism  of  earlier  days  to  Arianism,  which,  though 
equally  destructive  to  the  Christian  religion  in  itself, 
is  less  distant  from  it  in  conception.  Secondly, 
he  held  in  supreme  contempt,  and  preached  against, 
those  who  were  then  called  Methodists,  by  which 
he  intended  not  separatists  from  the  Church,  but 
what  would  now  be  called  evangelical  members 
of  it. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  book,  he  describes  a 
new  stimulus  which  was  about  to  be  applied  to  his 
awakened  but  perverted  conscience.  Two  sick  and 
dying  parishioners,  whom  Scott  had  omitted  to  visit, 
were  carefully  tended  by  John  Newton  of  Olney,  a 
fact  which  smote  Scott  to  the  heart,  and,  best  of  all, 
awakened  prayer  and  resolution  of  amendment  which 
he  faithfully  carried  out. 

Next,  he  fell  in  with  Bishop  Burnet's  "  History 
of  his  own  Times1',  which,  by  showing  him  the  high 
demands  of  clerical  duty,  deepened  the  work  of 
conviction  in  his  conscience.  He  now  began  the 
practice  of  prayer,  so  neglected  hitherto.  The  effect 
of  the  outward  reformation,  however,  was  not  alto 
gether  good,  as  it  was  counterbalanced  by  pride  and 
self-satisfaction,  together  with  an  increased  desire  for 
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advancement  in  the  world  ;  while  his  confidence  in 
his  own  infallibility  led  him  to  desire  to  enter  into 
controversy  with  the  Calvinists. 

In  this  state  of  mind  he  met  Mr  Newton  at  a 
Visitation  in  May  1775.  He  had  once  heard  him 
preach  without  deriving  any  spiritual  advantage,  and 
regarded  him  as  a  painstaking  clergyman  but  a  rank 
fanatic  and  a  person  of  inferior  intelligence.  A  few 
observations  which  had  passed  between  them  formed 
the  occasion,  which  Scott  eagerly  seized,  to  commence 
a  correspondence,  in  which  Scott  sought  every 
opportunity  to  introduce  controversy,  while  Newton 
as  consistently  avoided  it,  at  the  same  time  steadily 
bearing  witness  to  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel. 
Scott,  however,  paid  very  little  attention  to  the  letters 
he  received  from  Newton. 

Newton  had  formed  a  very  hopeful  opinion  of  the 
future  of  Scott's  religious  life,  founded  on  his  con 
scientious  action  in  refusing  preferment  on  the  ground 
of  his  dissent  from  the  Creed  and  Articles  of  the 
Church,  and  especially  of  Art.  VIII,  which  declares 
that  the  three  Creeds,  containing,  as  they  do,  the  clear 
statement  of  Trinitarian  doctrine,  are  in  close  harmony 
with  Holy  Scripture.  Scott's  conscience  was  now 
thoroughly  awake,  and  he  resolved  never  to  obtain 
preferment  by  means  of  a  subscription  to  Articles  in 
which  he  did  not  believe. 

This,  being  avowed,  brought  him  into  much  dis 
favour  with  his  friends,  and  caused  him  to  determine 
to  set  to  work  upon  a  careful  scriptural  inquiry.  He 
meditated  upon  St  James  i.  5,  and  St  John  vii.  16,  17, 
and  was  encouraged  to  pray  for  light  ;  and  Prov.  iii. 
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5,  6,  led  him  to  trust,  to  some  extent  at  least,  in 
Divine  teaching.  On  the  other  hand,  he  resorted  to 
controversial  books  to  fortify  his  theological  position, 
and  especially  to  Locke's  "  Reasonableness  of  Christi 
anity  "  and  his  "Vindications". 

At  this  juncture,  another  book  of  Burners  came 
in  his  way,  to  his  infinite  advantage.  It  was  the 
"  Pastoral  Care  ".  It  must  be  remembered  that,  all 
through,  Scott  had  been  impressed,  and  had  moved, 
on  lines  connected  with  his  clerical  character  and 
duties.  He  therefore  realised,  as  never  before,  his 
tremendous  responsibilities  as  a  minister,  and,  as  a 
result  of  reading  Burnet,  began  to  study  the  Pastoral 
Epistles,  and  resolved  to  devote  himself  wholly  to 
the  work  of  the  ministry,  laying  aside  all  other 
competing  occupations,  such  as  tuition,  in  which  he 
had  previously  engaged. 

As  to  his  preaching,  at  this  period,  he  was  too 
dependent  on  the  works  of  Tillotson  and  Jortin,  whose 
discourses  he  employed  instead  of  his  own,  in  the  pulpit. 
The  sermons  he  preached  were  devoid  of  the  evan 
gelical  element  and  a  mere  mixture  of  law  and  gospel. 

The  attractions  of  worldly  society  at  this  time 
interfered  to  some  degree  with  his  spiritual  inquiries, 
but  prayer  and  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  not  altogether 
neglected. 

The  next  subject  which  engaged  his  attention  was 
the  new  birth,  the  nature  of  which  was  an  enigma  to 
him,  though  he  endeavoured  to  preach  on  the  third 
chapter  of  St  John,  and  to  expound  regeneration,  care 
fully  guarding  it,  as  he  thought,  from  Methodistical 
extravagances, 
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The  course  of  his  reading  was  pursued  in  contrary 
currents.  First,  Soame  Jennings's  "  View  of  the  In 
ternal  Evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion  "  opened 
to  his  heart  more  distinct  views  of  the  Gospel,  only 
to  be  damped  by  the  arguments  in  Clarke's  "  Scripture 
Doctrine  of  the  Trinity ",  in  which  the  author  seeks 
to  prove  that  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  are  mere  creatures, 
though  exalted  creatures  ;  this  being  the  position  of 
Arius.  Next  followed  Law's  "Serious  Call",  which 
led  him  to  an  increase  of  private  devotion.  In  January 
1777  he  took  in  hand  the  study  of  Hooker's  Works, 
and  especially  his  sermons.  Nothing  could  have  been 
more  fortunate.  In  the  "Discourse  of  Justification" 
he  found  a  convincing  lesson  as  to  the  spirituality  of 
God's  law,  which  showed  him  that  salvation,  if 
attained,  must  be  by  grace  and  not  by  works.  The 
respect  in  which  he  knew  Hooker  to  have  been  held 
by  the  churchmen  of  his  own  day  deeply  impressed 
him  and  removed  the  prejudices  he  would  have  felt  to 
the  doctrine  of  free  justification  by  the  merits  of  Christ, 
had  he  met  with  it  in  the  writings  of  less  accredited 
authors. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  Hooker's.  **  Sermon  of 
the  Certainty  and  Perpetuity  of  Faith  in  the  Elect ", 
from  which  he  gathered  the  doctrine  of  the  final 
perseverance  of  true  believers.  Other  writings  of 
Hooker,  coupled  with  the  teaching  of  the  Homilies 
of  the  Church,  helped  further  to  remove  his  prejudices 
by  showing  him  that  those  doctrines  are  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church  itself. 

The  effect  of  his  studies  was  to  cause  him  to 
declare  the  spirituality  and  strictness  of  God's  law  in 
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such  a  manner  in  his  preaching  that  various  persons 
were  awakened  to  concern  about  their  souls.  While 
this  unexpected  result  caused  him  perplexity,  it  led  to 
increased  earnestness  on  his  part  to  know  the  truth. 
His  weekly  lecture,  adopted  from  the  suggestions  of 
Burnet,  occasioned  a  closer  and  more  accurate  examin 
ation  of  the  doctrinal  portions  of  Holy  Scripture ;  and 
his  meditations  on  St  Luke  xi.  9-13,  and  St  James  i. 
16,  17,  led  to  prayer  for  the  Spirit,  with  whose  nature, 
however,  he  was  very  imperfectly  acquainted. 

The  sermons  of  Bishop  Beveridge  now  gave  him 
excellent  assistance  in  comprehending  the  satisfaction 
for  sin  arising  from  the  death  of  Christ.  On  Good 
Friday  1777,  he  preached  a  sermon  on  Is.  liii.  6, 
setting  forth  this  doctrine  and  recanting  his  former 
imperfect  statements  on  the  subject.  At  the  same 
time,  however  inconsistently,  he  held  to  his  former 
Arian  view  of  the  persons  of  Christ  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  strongly  repudiated  the  doctrine  of 
Election. 

It  was  a  dissenting  author,  Evans  "  On  the 
Christian  Temper  ",  who  at  this  crisis  enabled  him  to 
grasp  the  nature  and  necessity  of  the  new  birth  by  the 
Spirit  of  God. 

At  this  time,  April  1777,  the  relations  with  Newton, 
which  had  been  broken  off  at  the  conclusion  of  their 
correspondence  in  December  1775,  were  resumed,  and 
Newton's  kind  sympathy  with  Scott  in  his  troubles 
strongly  attracted  him  to  him. 

Scott,  indeed,  now  felt  himself  irresistibly  drawn 
towards  the  evangelical  system  which  he  designated 
Methodism ;  and  this  constituted  his  severest  trial. 
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He  could  bear  the  loss  of  worldly  goods,  of  income 
and  preferment ;  but  to  lose  the  praise  of  man,  to  be 
looked  upon  as  wanting  in  understanding,  and  to 
endure  contempt,  was  more  than  he  could  endure,  and 
he  was  consequently  more  than  ordinarily  cautious 
what  doctrines  he  admitted  to  his  system.  He,  how 
ever,  faithfully  preached  those  which  he  had  received, 
not  daring  to  conceal  the  truth  from  his  hearers, 
though  he  would  fain  soften  its  impact  as  much  as 
possible  by  charging  "  Methodists  "  with  fanaticism. 
Venn's  "Essay  on  the  Prophecy  of  Zechariah", 
which  he  encountered  at  this  juncture,  was  the  means 
of  delivering  him  from  these  fears  and  making  him 
willing  to  sacrifice  his  reputation  for  the  sake  of 
Christ. 

Further  meditation  on  the  passages  of  Scripture 
bearing  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  with  prayer,  now 
resulted  in  his  becoming  convinced  that  the  offices  and 
works  attributed  to  the  Son  and  Spirit  are  such  as  imply 
infinite  Deity,  that  the  Atonement  of  Christ  could 
only  have  been  wrought  by  Very  God  ;  and  that  the 
Holy  GJiost  could  only  be  the  Giver  of  Life  if  He  too 
were  essentially  Divine.  Thus  he  received  the  truth 
of  the  Trinity  in  Unity.  At  this  moment,  Hervey's 
"  Theron  and  Aspasio  "  likewise  came  to  his  aid. 

As  a  doctrine  of  importance,  though,  as  he  care 
fully  avers,  of  secondary  importance  as  compared 
with  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  the 
Incarnation,  he  now  came  to  hold  the  long-rejected 
doctrine  of  personal  election  ;  and  Witsius's  "  Economy 
of  the  Covenants "  showed  him  the  practical  use  of 
this  doctrine  in  comforting  penitent  believers :  and, 
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notwithstanding  the  abuses  of  the  doctrine,  of  which 
he  was  fully  aware,  he  came  to  see  that  it  was  neces 
sary  to  the  completion  of  that  evangelical  system 
which  he  had  with  so  much  pains  come  to  receive  and 
acknowledge. 

Scott  was  now,  Christmas  1777,  practically  a 
Calvinist,  though  he  was,  as  his  personal  history 
shows,  a  consistent  antagonist  of  the  Antinomian 
carelessness  which  has  sometimes  been  associated  with 
Calvinism.  As  time  went  on,  he  came  to  experience 
more  and  more  the  effect  of  the  evangelical  doctrine 
upon  his  heart  in  humbling,  sanctifying  and  uplifting 
him. 

Further  reading  disclosed  to  him  that  the  so-called 
"  Methodistical  "  doctrines  were  the  doctrines  of  the 
old  divines  of  Reformation  times,  and  Bishop  Hall's 
"  Contemplations "  and  the  works  of  Reynolds  com 
pleted  the  circle  of  conviction.  The  ministry  of  John 
Newton  was  a  still  further  source  of  strength  to  his 
soul  and  Divine  truth  opened  its  treasure  house  to 
him  in  an  ever-increasing  degree. 

Scott  sums  up  his  narrative  by  saying  that  although 
the  effect  of  this  great  change  had  been  to  alienate 
from  him  some  who  had  been  his  friends  and  to 
expose  him  to  some  degree  of  scorn  and  opposition, 
the  peace  of  conscience  which  he  enjoyed  and  the 
happiness  of  displaying  the  grace  of  God  to  others, 
with  the  communion  of  saints,  fully  compensated  for 
all  such  losses  and  filled  him  with  joy  unspeakable 
and  full  of  glory. 

In  the  third  part  of  his  work,  entitled  ''Observations 
on  the  Preceding  narrative,"  Scott  argues  the  proba- 
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bility  of  his  having  been  directed  by  God  in  the 
spiritual  pilgrimage  he  had  undergone,  from  the 
following  considerations  : — 

I.  The    unlikelihood,    humanly    speaking,    of  his 

embracing  the  evangelical  doctrine,  since 
(i)  His  opinions  had  long  been  opposed  to 
Calvinism  ;  (2)  His  natural  disposition,  which 
was  self-sufficient,  positive  and  obstinate,  was 
very  unfavourable  to  such  a  change;  (3)  His 
position  in  life,  a  poor  man  in  need  of  prefer 
ment,  and  having  the  opportunity  of  obtaining 
favour  with  those  who  had  the  power  to  advance 
him,  rendered  him  unlikely  to  voluntarily  make 
himself  unpopular  with  them  ;  (4)  The  love  of 
praise  and  honour  from  others  made  him 
unlikely  to  be  willing  to  undergo  scorn  and  con 
tempt  ;  (5)  His  love  of  truth  and  determination 
to  attain  it  made  it  improbable  that  he  had 
fallen  into  delusion,  and  was  inconsistent  with 
the  theory  of  self-deception. 

In  reply  to  those  who  would  accuse  him  of  over- 
confidence,  Scott  presents  the  following  dilemma: 
"  Either  God  had  failed  of  His  promise  or  He  had,  in 
the  main,  and  as  far  as  is  expressed,  led  him  by  His 
Holy  Spirit  to  the  knowledge  and  belief  of  the  truth." 

II.  The  next  consideration   is  that  the  change  in 
his  religious   opinions  was  very   gradual,    and 
consequently  not  an  evidence  of  a  changeable 
and  fickle  disposition.     It  arose,  not  from  fears 
about  his  soul  so  much  as  from  the  sense  of  the 
importance  and  solemnity  of  his  ministry. 
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III.  Again,  the  change  took  place  without  human 
teaching.        Mr  Newton's  influence   had   been 
rejected,  and  his  letters  read  without  attention. 
Scott   would  not  read  dissenting  or  Methodist 
works,    but    confined    his    studies    to    Church 
divines   and  reformers. 

IV.  Moreover,  the  Holy  Scriptures  had  great  influ 
ence   in  producing  the  change.     Scott    set  out 
with  the  conviction    that  in  them  true  wisdom 
would     be     found ;     he     carefully     compared 
Scripture  with  Scripture  ;    he  devoted   himself 
fully   to  the  inquiry  and  thus  attained  to  the 
knowledge  and  the  fear  of  God. 

V.  Earnest  prayer  accompanied  these  efforts,  from 
which  Scott  infers  that,  as  he  was  led  from  one 
point   to   another,    it   must  have  been  by   the 
Spirit  of  truth. 

VI.  He   adds    that  nothing   in    his   narrative  can 
justly  be  charged  with  "enthusiasm'*,  a  word 
employed   in  Scott's  day    in  a  less    favourable 
sense   than  it  is  now.     After  all,  he  observes, 
there  is  a  true,  as  well  as  a  false,  enthusiasm. 
If  it   means  Divine  influence  upon  the  soul  in 
the  way  of  truth,  it  is  commendable  ;  but  if  the 
ardour  of  a  heated  imagination,  from  the  delu 
sions  of  Satan,  or  if  exerted  in  the  cause  of  error 
and  wickedness,  then  it  is  pernicious.     It  was 
not  in  this  way,  he  says,  that  he  learned  his 
lesson. 
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VII.  He  concludes  by  remarking  that  opponents 
are  unwilling  to  give  these  views  a  hearing,  in 
consequence  of  prejudice  and  ignorance,  and 
by  appealing  to  the  candour  of  the  reader  and 
calling  upon  his  conscience  to  accept  the  truth. 

Such  is  an  account  of  this  notable  book.  We  may 
think,  perhaps,  that  Scott  may  not  have  been  the  best 
judge  of  his  own  case,  and  that  some  of  his  observa 
tions  in  the  third  part  of  his  work  are  open  to  criticism. 
The  arguments  by  which  he  seeks  to  fortify  the 
sincerity  of  his  position  may  seem  somewhat  irrelevant, 
and  we  may  smile  at  the  dilemma  by  which,  like  all 
earnest  voyagers  after  truth  who  have  left  their  old 
moorings  to  take  up  new  positions,  he  seeks  to  prove 
the  impossibility  of  his  being  wrong  from  the  incon- 
ceivableness  that  God  should  permit  his  prayers  to  fail 
"in  the  main"  of  their  answer.  But  at  least  we  can 
admire  the  undaunted  spirit  that,  like  Abraham,  went 
forth  "  not  knowing  whither  he  went ",  the  brave 
heart  that  gained  such  a  victory  over  its  own  worse  part, 
the  strong  mind  that,  at  any  cost,  would  prove  all  things, 
and  the  undefeated  will  that,  at  any  cost,  would  hold 
fast  that  which  it  found  to  be  good.  To  Thomas  Scott, 
as  to  Abraham,  there  came  at  length  the  voice  that 
said,  "  Fear  not  :  I  am  thy  shield  and  thine  exceeding 
great  reward." 


CHAPTER  V 
LIFE  IN  LONDON  :  CHAPLAIN  TO  THE  LOCK  HOSPITAL. 

ONE  day  in  September  1785,  on  his  return  from  a 
preaching  expedition,  Mr  Scott  found  a  letter  which 
introduced  a  complete  change  into  his  quiet  country 
life.  It  was  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  Lock 
Hospital  in  Grosvenor  Place,  London,  stating  that  it 
had  been  resolved  to  appoint  "  a  morning  preacher  in 
the  chapel  and  visiting  chaplain  to  the  patients", 
and  inviting  Mr  Scott  to  come  to  London  to  preach 
before  some  of  the  governors  with  a  view  to  his 
appointment  to  the  office. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  narrative,  it  will  be 
interesting  to  inquire  how  this  offer  came  about.  The 
hospital  had  been  founded  in  1746,  and  certain  clergy 
were  successively  appointed  to  the  care  of  the  patients. 
In  1758  a  remarkable  man  offered  his  services  as 
honorary  chaplain,  which  were  gratefully  accepted. 
This  was  the  Rev.  Martin  Madan,  a  convert  of 
John  Wesley's,  and  a  well-known  preacher  in  his  day. 
He  collected  money  for  the  erection  of  a  chapel, 
organised  successful  services  in  it,  and  officiated  in 
person  for  many  years.  Being  very  musical,  he  made 
and  published  a  collection  of  hymns  with  tunes,  the  first, 
it  is  said,  that  was  used  in  a  place  of  worship  of  the 
Church  of  England.  His  preaching  was  popular  and 
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impressive  and  well  suited  to  the  West  End  congrega 
tion  worshipping  at  the  Lock.  Mr  Madan  was  cousin 
to  the  poet  Cowper,  which  gave  him  a  certain  connec 
tion  with  Olney.  He  was  also  connected  by  marriage 
with  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  Smythe,  and  a  man  of  inde 
pendent  private  fortune.  In  the  years  1780  and  1781  he 
had  entered  upon  a  literary  venture  which  proved  dis 
astrous  to  his  reputation.  This  was  the  publication  of  a 
book  under  the  singular  title  "Thelyphthora",or  Female 
Ruin,  in  which  he  advanced  arguments  regarded  as  in 
favour  of  polygamy.  So  extraordinary  a  work  could 
not  fail  to  attract  adverse  attention,  and  so  strong  was 
public  feeling  on  the  subject,  that  Mr  Madan,  without 
resigning  the  chaplaincy,  found  himself  compelled  to 
retire  from  public  ministration.  The  situation  thus 
created  gave  rise  to  the  new  arrangement  proposed  to 
Mr  Scott.  There  was  an  evening  preacher,  named 
the  Rev.  Charles  Edward  De  Coetlogon,  of  whom  we 
shall  hear  more  in  the  subsequent  narrative.  He  was 
one  of  the  ablest  preachers  of  his  day,  but  neither 
Mr  Madan  nor  he  cared  to  carry  their  ministrations  into 
the  wards  of  the  hospital,  this  work  being  altogether  too 
repulsive  and  self-denying  for  their  taste  ;  and  some 
one  was  wanted  who,  in  addition  to  occupying  the 
pulpit  on  Sunday  mornings,  would  visit  the  patients 
and  bring  the  influences  of  religion  to  bear  upon  them. 
Mr  Scott  was  only  too  conscious  that  he  did  not 
possess  those  attractions  of  manner,  that  eloquence 
and  elocutionary  grace  to  which  the  congregation  at 
the  Lock  had  been  accustomed,  but  his  heart  was 
drawn  towards  the  poor  and  miserable  patients  in 
the  wards.  He  therefore  consented  to  go  and  preach, 
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as  invited  ;  and  delivered  two  sermons  in  his  usual 
homely  and  vigorous  style,  returning  home  to  Olney 
without  having  made  any  application  for  the  position 
or  pledged  himself  in  any  way  concerning  it.  In  fact, 
he  declined  either  to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate  or 
to  undertake  to  accept  the  situation,  if  offered  to  him. 
We  can  only  conjecture  how  it  came  about  that 
Scott's  name  was  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
vacancy ;  but  there  are  several  significant  circum 
stances  to  take  into  account.  In  the  first  place,  as 
we  have  seen,  Mr  Madan  was  cousin  to  Mr  Scott's 
parishioner,  William  Cowper,  and  may  have  heard  of 
him  from  his  relative.  Again,  John  Newton,  now  at 
St  Mary  Woolnoth,  was  very  friendly  with  a  former 
assistant-chaplain  of  the  Lock,  the  Rev  T.  Haweis, 
as  well  as  with  Lord  Dartmouth,  who  was  one  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Hospital.  Either  of  these 
may  have  heard  of  Scott  from  Newton,  who  may  even 
have  pressed  his  name  upon  them.  Beside  this, 
Scott  must  by  this  time  have  been  fairly  well-known, 
at  least  in  evangelical  circles,  owing  to  the  circulation 
of  his  book,  "The  Force  of  Truth".  However  this 
may  have  been,  the  appointment  was  offered  to  Mr 
Scott,  the  election,  a  few  weeks  after  his  visit  to 
London,  resulting  in  a  nearly  unanimous  vote,  for 
which  he  had  stipulated  as  a  condition  of  his  even 
considering  the  question  of  his  acceptance. 

It  was  in  many  respects  a  sad  day  for  Scott  when 
this  offer  was  definitely  made  to  him,  and  it  would  be 
well  for  the  reputation  of  many  connected  with  the 
Lock  Board  if  a  veil  could  be  drawn  over  the  unworthy 
treatment  he  received  from  them,  No  less  fortunate 
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would  the  congregation  at  the  Lock  Chapel  be  if  they 
could  escape  the  verdict  of  posterity  as  to  the  attitude 
the  majority  of  them  assumed  towards  the  ministry  of 
this  great  man.  Truth,  however,  compels  us  to 
pursue  the  story. 

No  sooner  had  the  appointment  been  offered  him, 
than  Mr  Scott  became  aware  of  the  dismaying 
difficulties  and  trials  that  awaited  him  if  he  accepted 
it.  He  consulted  his  friends.  He  even  went  to 
London  to  obtain  the  advice  of  faithful  brethren  in 
the  ministry,  doubtless  including  Newton.  But  the 
only  one  who  would  candidly  place  before  him  the 
strong  objections  to  his  removing  to  London  was 
Mr  Robinson  of  Leicester  ;  the  others  all  assuming 
that  he  had  already  made  up  his  mind  to  go  and  that 
therefore  advice  from  them  would  be  useless.  No 
sooner,  however,  had  he  sent  in  his  acceptance,  than 
all  the  disadvantages  of  the  Lock  were  brought  before 
him  and  too  late  expatiated  upon.  Mr  Scott  bitterly 
felt  the  failure  on  the  part  of  his  senior  friends  to 
assist  him  at  this  crisis  with  wise  and  friendly  counsel. 
Certainly,  had  he  been  properly  informed  and  suitably 
advised,  he  would  never  have  gone  to  the  Lock. 
In  later  life,  on  a  review  of  the  circumstances,  he 
felt  that  he  had  not  acted  wisely  in  rushing  inad 
vertently,  as  he  said,  into  such  a  situation,  and  he 
willingly  accepted  all  the  unspeakable  mortifications 
and  vexations  he  encountered  there  as  a  merciful 
correction.  Yet,  like  all  good  men,  he  felt  that  his 
very  mistakes  had  been  overruled  for  good,  especially 
in  opening  the  opportunity  for  his  writings,  afterwards 
so  widely  useful.  And  may  we  not,  with  his  first 
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biographer,  regard  these  painful  circumstances  as 
"the  necessary  trials  of  his  faith,  the  preparatives  for 
the  peculiar  services  he  was  to  render  and  the 
requisite  counterpoise  "  to  his  celebrity  and  usefulness  ? 

What,  then,  were  the  circumstances  that  rendered 
the  Lock  so  undesirable  a  place  for  him  ? 

In  the  first  place,  the  Lock  Board  was  divided  by 
party  spirit,  so  that  it  was  impossible  for  Scott  to 
steer  a  straight  course  without  running  counter  to 
some  of  its  members  and  alienating  their  goodwill. 
This  was  due  to  the  difficulties  into  which  the 
institution  had  fallen,  partly,  no  doubt,  through  the 
downfall  of  Madan.  In  spiritual  work,  such  conditions 
are  especially  injurious. 

Again,  the  Board  of  Governors,  or  many  of  them, 
looked  only  to  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  charity 
and  were  disposed  to  judge  of  Scott  by  the  money 
returns  from  pew-rents,  etc.,  in  the  chapel  ;  so  that, 
in  the  event  of  there  being  any  falling  off  in  these,  he 
would  be  regarded  by  them  as  what  has  been  called 
a  "  commercial  failure  "and  might  even  be  laid  open 
to  the  charge  of  shortcoming  as  a  spiritual  force. 

Many  of  these  governors,  too,  as  Scott  himself 
has  recorded,  thought  themselves  both  qualified  and 
entitled  to  dictate  what  doctrine  he  should  preach ; 
and  although  we  shall  see  later  the  effective  way  in 
which  Scott  dealt  with  this  impudent  claim,  it  must 
have  been  felt  by  him  as  exceedingly  vexatious  and 
annoying,  spiritual  work  being  so  unlike  any  other 
kind  of  responsibility. 

Furthermore,  he  found  in  the  field  another 
chaplain,  De  Coetlogon,  whose  preaching  was  far 
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more  popular  and  acceptable  than  his  own,  who  was 
an  extraordinary  favourite  with  the  Lock  Chapel 
congregation,  and  whose  influence  was  destined  from 
the  first  to  be  cast  against  him  ;  but  whose  doctrine 
was  very  far  from  satisfactory,  being  of  the  type  in 
favour  at  the  Lock  and,  it  may  be  added,  with  the 
party  at  Olney  which  had  given  so  much  trouble  to 
Mr  Scott. 

The  Lock  Chapel  was,  in  fact,  practically  the 
headquarters  of  that  "  loose  and  notional  religion " 
which  Scott  felt  himself  all  his  life  especially  bound  to 
combat.  The  congregation  held  strenuously  to  "  a 
meagre,  defective  and  even  corrupt  representation  of 
Christianity",  hyper-Calvinistic  in  form  and  Anti- 
nomian  in  practice  ;  one  of  the  most  dangerous  forms 
of  error  because  so  closely  connected  with  truth,  and 
difficult  beyond  any  other  to  oppose,  because  of  the 
extraordinary  hold  it  was  able  to  obtain  over  men's 
minds  ;  a  religion  then  extremely  prevalent  and 
fashionable  in  London,  and  even  now  not  altogether 
dead.  Against  this  religion  Scott  was  bound  to  set 
himself  with  all  the  force  of  his  strong  and  rugged 
character  and  with  all  the  artillery  of  his  trained  and 
scriptural  ministry.  The  "  great  and  effective  stand" 
he  made  against  it,  though  it  cost  him  many  years  of 
unpopularity  and  odium,  was  one  of  the  principal 
factors  in  saving  the  evangelical  part  of  the  Church 
from  sinking  into  a  useless  and  uninfluential  in 
significance  and  in  setting  it  upon  truer  lines  in  the 
path  of  a  new  service  and  a  new  dignity. 

The  pittance  which  the  Lock  Board,  this  body  of 
well-to-do,  and,  in  some  cases,  titled  men,  leaders  in 
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the  religious  world,  and  mostly  high  Calvinists,  offered 
to  Scott  was  £80  a  year.  Shortly  after  this  in  1787, 
we  find  the  Duke  of  Manchester  President  of  the 
Lock  Hospital,  H.R.H.  Frederick,  Duke  of  York,  the 
Patron,  and  five  other  Royal  Dukes  on  the  list  of 
Governors.  "  At  the  Annual  Meeting  or  a  Special 
Court  held  for  the  election  of  a  surgeon  or  chaplain, 
it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  Patron,  supported 
by  more  than  one  of  his  Royal  brothers,  to  take  the 
chair,  and  preside  over  a  Court  composed  of  over  a 
hundred  noblemen  and  gentlemen."  We  also  find 
Lord  Dartmouth,  Sir  C.  Middleton,  Admiral  Gambier, 
William  Wilberforce,  Robert  and  Henry  Thornton, 
and  others,  taking  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  charity. 
These,  then,  were  the  men  who  were  content  to  see 
Mr  Scott  undertake  the  onerous  duties  they  had 
offered  him  for  an  annual  remuneration  of  £80. 

With  this  wretched  dole,  which  was  all  they  would 
commit  themselves  to,  some  of  the  Lock  Governors, 
privately  and  without  binding  themselves  by  any  legal 
obligation,  coupled  what  Scott  called  "  golden 
promises".  This  was,  and  still  is,  a  not  uncommon 
method  on  the  part  of  persons  having  clerical  vacancies 
to  fill,  of  wheedling  clergymen  into  accepting  their 
positions  at  a  cheap  rate,  the  promises  never  being 
intended  to  be  fulfilled,  or  fulfilled  only  on  the  condition 
of  subserviency  on  their  part,  any  defection  from  such 
subserviency  being  visited  by  a  withdrawal  of  pecuniary 
support.  Scott  never  put  much  confidence  in  them 
and  told  his  family,  when  coming  to  town,  that  many 
of  those  who  appeared  to  be  his  friends  would  forsake 
him,  but  that  God  would  raise  him  up  other  friends. 
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This  anticipation  was  abundantly  verified.  One  of 
these  gentlemen  who  approached  him  with  "loud  and 
ardent"  friendship,  he  completely  saw  through  and 
applied  to  him  the  caustic  words  of  Prov.  xxvn  14. 
This  friendship  soon  cooled  into  indifference.  In  fact, 
it  appears  that  there  was  only  one  exception  to  the 
persons  who,  after  having  brought  Mr  Scott  to  the 
Lock,  afterwards  deserted  or  neglected  him.  This 
honourable  exception  was  Mr  John  Pearson,  surgeon 
to  the  hospital,  who  remained  his  constant  friend  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  attended  him  professionally  without  fee 
or  reward,  and  showed  him  many  personal  favours. 

Having  once  decided  to  come  to  the  Lock,  Scott 
set  manfully  to  work  on  his  ^80  a  year.  He  took  a 
house  at  16  Hamilton  Street,  now  Hamilton  Place, 
which  cost  him  half  that  amount  in  rent  and  taxes, 
leaving  him  ^40  a  year  on  which  to  live  and  to 
keep  his  family  of  a  wife  and  two  sons.  After  a  year  he 
removed  to  2  Chapel  Street,  the  house  being  now 
pulled  down,  and  remained  there  during  the  rest 
of  the  seventeen  years  he  resided  in  London.  Later, 
on  February  i6th,  1790,  he  was  appointed  afternoon 
lecturer  at  St  Mildred's,  Bread  Street,  a  lectureship  so 
badly  paid  that  no  one  else  cared  to  have  it.  This 
added  ^30  a  year  to  his  income.  Once  a  fortnight 
he  took  an  early  communion  at  6  A.M.  at  St  Margaret's, 
Lothbury,  and  preached,  to  attend  which  he  had  to 
rise  at  4  A.M.  and  walk  seven  miles  going  and 
returning.  For  this  extraordinary  labour  he  received 
seven  shillings  and  sixpence  a  service ! 

The  objectionable  plan  of  getting  up  an  annual 
subscription  for  Mr  Scott  at  the  Lock,  instead  of  paying 
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him  an  adequate  stipend,  produced  results  far  short  of 
what  he  had  been  led  to  expect,  and  a  great  proportion 
of  what  he  received  came  from  persons  who  had  had 
no  concern  in  bringing  him  to  London. 

His  relations  to  the  Lock  congregation  are  illustrated 
by  a  story  which  he  tells  of  the  early  days  of  his 
ministry  there.  He  had  to  take  alternate  Wednesday 
evenings  with  Mr  De  Coetlogon,  but  as  he  did  not 
approve  of  that  gentleman's  teaching,  he  arranged  a 
weekly  lecture  of  his  own  on  Friday  evenings.  He 
knew  very  well  the  kind  of  views  that  would  be  held  by 
the  congregation  assembling  on  that  occasion^  Calvinism 
pure  and  simple  :  not  the  Calvinism  of  John  Calvin,  but 
that  of  later,  more  extreme  and  degenerate  followers, 
free  from  all  sense  of  the  beauty  of  holiness  or  the 
obligation  to  service.  Scott  determined  to  conciliate 
these  people  by  the  following  method.  He  resolved  to 
expound  to  them,  in  order,  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians, 
gratifying  their  tastes  by  dwelling  upon  the  privileges 
of  believers  as  disclosed  in  the  first  four  chapters  of  the 
Epistle,  and  so,  as  he  fondly  hoped,  preparing  them  to 
hear  the  teachings  relative  to  the  Christian  temper  and 
conduct  in  the  closing  chapters.  The  congregation  con 
sisted  of  some  three  hundred  persons,  who  listened  with 
approbation  to  the  former  part  of  his  expositions  ;  but 
on  his  preaching  from  the  fifth  chapter,  on  the  words, 
"  See  then  that  ye  walk  circumspectly,  etc,"  a  panic 
began  ;  the  cry  was  raised  that  the  preacher  had  be 
come  an  Arminian  :  more  than  half  the  congregation 
of  the  Friday  lecture  deserted  ;  the  Sunday  morning 
congregation  decreased  greatly;  the  terms  "  Papist" 
and  "Arminian"  were  freely  applied  to  Mr  Scott;  letters 
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were  written  to  him,  especially  by  one,  Mr  S.,  who 
also  withdrew  his  subscription  from  the  charity  and 
endeavoured  to  influence  others  to  do  the  same,  and  the 
whole  situation  became  critical  and  threatening. 

The   behaviour  of  the   acting  Governors   at   this 
juncture   was    most    deplorable.     Instead    of   coming 
forward  to  support  and  defend   their  chaplain  in  the 
undeserved   censures   that   were   being   heaped   upon 
him  for  no  other  reason  than  his  faithfulness  in  not 
shunning  to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  they 
exhibited    their    dissatisfaction    with    him.      Frowns, 
coldness  and    expressions  of  disapprobation   met  him 
in  their  looks  and  language.     Even  those  Governors 
who  had  been  most  friendly  joined  in  the  blame,  and 
Mr  Scott,   who  deeply  felt  the  injustice  of  the  whole 
proceeding,    seemed   to    see  nothing   before  him  but 
either  to   resign   his  office  or  be  dismissed    from    it. 
His    steadfast    mind,    however,    never   for  a  moment 
wavered,  nor  did  he  contemplate  a  shameful  retreat 
from  the  position  he  had  taken  up  in  the  Lock  pulpit 
as  a  prophet  of  the  Lord.     The  difficulties  facing  him 
were,  however,  sufficiently  disconcerting.     In  the  year 
ending   Lady-day   1783,    previous   to   his    coming   to 
London,  the  chapel  brought  in  £760  ;  in  that  ending 
Lady-day    1786,    which   was   after    his    ministry   had 
begun,  it  brought  in  less  than  £500.     This  was  sure, 
by  such  people,  to  be  visited  upon  him  ;  but  he  held 
on  his  way. 

At  last,  the  emergency  pressing  him  severely,  he 
determined  to  preach  a  sermon  of  a  special  character, 
showing  the  consistency  of  Calvinistic  views,  which  he 
held  as  sincerely  as  did  any  of  his  opponents,  with  the 
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inculcation  of  practical  Christianity  and  true  holiness. 
This  was  the  origin  of  his  famous  sermon  on  Election 
and  Final  Perseverance,  which  was  immediately 
printed  and  a  thousand  copies  sold  in  three  days.  It 
was  composed  under  much  agitation  of  mind  and 
circumstances  of  great  discouragement,  but  its  effect 
was  to  silence  some  of  the  misrepresentations  and  to 
create  a  spirit  of  inquiry  in  the  congregation,  which 
could  not  but  do  good. 

At  the  most  trying  part  of  these  events  attempts 
were  made  to  dictate  to  Mr  Scott  as  to  his  teaching. 
He  says  :  "  I  had  at  this  time  many  instructors  as  to 
my  style  of  preaching  :  and  some  of  the  Lock  Board 
assumed  rather  a  high  tone  of  authority  ;  while  others 
were  disposed  to  counsel  me  as  the  messengers  of  Ahab 
did  Micaiah,"  that  is,  to  comply  with  the  prevailing 
tone  and  to  compromise.  It  was  a  difficult  moment, 
but  Thomas  Scott  rose  to  it  and  his  immortal  answer 
remains  on  record  as  a  memento  of  his  faithfulness 
and  the  silencing  of  the  gainsayers.  "  Gentlemen,"  I 
said,  "  you  possess  authority  sufficient  to  change  me  for 
another  preacher,  whenever  you  please  ;  but  you  have 
no  power  to  change  me  into  another  preacher.  If  you 
do  not  convince  my  understanding  that  I  am  in  an 
error,  you  can  never  induce  me  to  alter  my  method  of 
preaching."  We  can  imagine  the  discomfiture  of  the 
would-be  dictators,  though  probably  they  inwardly 
resolved  that  their  intractable  chaplain  should  suffer 
for  what  he  had  said,  in  pocket. 

"  Various     plans     were     devised,"    he    says,     "to 
counteract    the  declension    of   the   congregation,  con 
sequent   on   my  increasing  unpopularity."     The  most 
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insulting  proposal  of  all  came,  alas !  from  a  brother 
clergyman,  who,  being  a  popular  preacher,  offered  to 
take  the  Sunday  morning  sermon  gratuitously,  and 
this  offer  was  pressed  upon  Scott  with  the  assurance 
that  his  income  should  suffer  no  diminution ;  but  he 
replied  that  he  had  come  for  the  work  and  not  for  the 
wages,  and  that  if  the  work  were  taken  from  him  he 
would  certainly  go  and  seek  employment  elsewhere. 

In  this  firm  stand  on  Scott's  part,  we  cannot  fail 
to  recognise  the  beginnings  of  that  better  spirit  which 
has  in  recent  years  led  to  those  movements  for  the 
Deepening  of  Spiritual  Life  and  the  promotion  of 
Practical  Holiness  which  have  taken  shape  in  Parochial 
Missions,  the  Keswick  and  other  Conventions,  and  a 
larger  outlook  in  the  general  run  of  evangelical  teach 
ing  in  the  pulpits  of  our  land. 

During  this  period,  when  the  "  vast  majority  of 
London  professors "  was  against  Scott  and  he  was 
constrained  to  write,  in  June  1787  :  "  I  am  left  with 
something  about  me  which  is  very  unacceptable 
among  most  of  the  professors  of  religion",  he  had  a  few 
sitting  at  his  feet,  who  counted  it  a  high  privilege  to 
do  so,  and  whom  he  was  able  to  influence  for  good  in  a 
manner  that  told  in  after  days.  William  Wilberforce  was 
one  of  these,  and  in  his  "  Practical  View  of  Christianity  " 
we  trace  the  teaching  and  even  the  very  phraseology 
of  Scott.  The  Hon.  E.  J.  Eliot  was  another ;  so  was 
Henry  Thornton,  who  received  his  religious  impres 
sions  from  Scott.  Hannah  More,  Ambrose  Serle,  Lord 
and  Lady  Dartmouth,  were  also  among  this  number; 
and  lastly,  John  Pearson,  the  "beloved  physician", 
and  Scott's  true  and  fast  friend  from  first  to  last. 
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"  During  this  time,"  writes  Mr  Scott,  "  almost  my 
whole  comfort,  as  a  minister,  arose  from  my  labours 
in  the  hospital,  which,  with  all  the  disgusting  circum 
stances  of  the  service,  were  far  more  pleasing  and 
encouraging  to  me  than  preaching  in  the  chapel." 

Mr  Scott  was  the  first  clergyman  who  could  be  got 
to  do  this  work,  the  nature  of  which  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  the  patients  belonged,  for  the  most 
part,  to  the  lowest  class  of  society,  that  they  were 
suffering  from  a  frightful,  loathsome  and  most  con 
tagious  disease,  manifesting  itself  in  hideous  disfigure 
ment  of  the  features,  and  offensive  to  other  senses 
than  that  of  sight.  To  these  poor  people,  in  the 
hospital  wards,  Mr  Scott  preached  with  all  the  faith 
fulness,  tenderness  and  large-hearted  love  of  his  great 
nature,  and  not  without  the  happiest  results.  As  the 
chaplains  prior  to  Mr  Scott  had  avoided  this  un 
attractive  duty,  so  has  it  been  with  some  who  have 
succeeded  him ;  but  whenever  it  has  been  performed 
faithfully,  it  has  been  followed  with  the  blessing  of 
God. 

We  shall  see,  in  a  future  chapter,  how  Mr  Scott's 
intense  love  for  the  souls  and  bodies  of  his  poor 
profligate  auditors,  as  he  called  them,  seven  hundred 
of  whom  passed  through  the  hospital  in  a  year,  led  to 
an  important  extension  of  the  Institution  in  the  founda 
tion  and  maintenance  of  an  asylum  for  the  reclamation 
of  such  of  the  female  patients  as  desired  to  return  to  a 
better  course  of  life.  It  is  sufficient  to  note  that  at  the 
annual  meeting,  the  year  after  his  appointment,  he 
received  thanks  for  the  great  trouble  he  had  taken 
with  the  patients  and  the  good  he  had  done  in  the 
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wards,  as  well  as  for  instituting  the  Friday  evening 
service  in  the  chapel,  of  which  some  mention  has 
already  been  made  above. 

Mr  Scott's  colleague  in  the  assistant-chaplaincy  of 
the  Lock  was  Mr  De  Coetlogon,  who  had  been  there, 
with  Mr  Madan,  since  1773.  This  gentleman  was  a 
preacher  of  great  ability  and  acceptableness.  Henry 
Venn,  of  Huddersfield,  who  heard  him  on  a  visit  to 
London  in  1775,  and  made  his  personal  acquaintance, 
highly  valued  his  sermons,  describing  them  as 
"  judicious,  doctrinal  in  a  proper  degree,  very  experi 
mental  and  faithfully  applied."  Later,  in  1783,  Venn 
described  him  as  "  the  ingenious  and  very  useful  Mr 
De  Coetlogon  ".  Even  at  the  earlier  date,  Venn  noted 
the  extraordinary  "  caresses  and  admiration "  he 
received,  "more  than  any  preacher  at  the  Lock  ever 
met  with".  His  health  was  not  good  and  he  was 
often  dangerously  ill. 

After  such  favourable  notice,  we  are  constrained  to 
ask  what  was  the  cause  of  Scott's  distrust  of  De 
Coetlogon.  It  has  been  thought  that  the  latter 
varied  a  good  deal,  that  he  had  his  weak  times  and 
that  his  spiritual  stamina  became  weakened.  It  is 
probably  nearer  to  the  truth  to  say  that  Scott  saw 
in  him  the  embodiment  of  that  spirit  of  doctrinal 
correctness  joined  with  Antinomian  laxity,  which  it 
was  the  fixed  purpose  of  his  life  to  defeat  ;  which 
had  confronted  him  at  Olney,  which  he  found  in  full 
blossom  at  the  Lock,  and  which  he  felt  to  be  dangerous 
in  the  extreme  to  the  salvation  of  those  whom  it  en 
snared.  With  such  a  man  Scott  found  himself  unable 
to  work  in  harmony,  and  doubtless  the  whole  influence 
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of  De  Coetlogon  was  thrown  on  the  side  antagonistic 
to  Scott.  When  Madan  died  in  1790,  the  two  were 
appointed  joint  chaplains  in  his  room,  no  other  change 
than  the  name  being  made.  In  1794,  Mr  De  Coet 
logon  accepted  the  living  of  Godstone  without  re 
linquishing  the  Lock.  As  time  went  on,  Scott  dis 
liked  this  joint  arrangement  more  and  more  and  was 
convinced  that  he  ought  not  to  continue  in  it  with  one 
whom  he  could  not  approve.  It  was  this  that  led  at 
last  to  his  seeking  and  obtaining  the  living  of  Aston 
Sandford. 

The  undertaking  of  his  Commentary  on  the  Scrip 
tures,  or  "  Family  Bible",  as  it  was  called,  in  the  year 
1787,  though  it  must  be  named  here,  as  a  part  of  Mr 
Scott's  life-work  at  this  time,  must  be  reserved  for 
fuller  description  in  a  later  chapter.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  this  was  his  magnum  opus,  and  that  it  occupied 
his  best  energies,  though  not  to  the  exclusion  of  his 
other  duties,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  rest  of  his  life. 

We  must  now  disclose  a  circumstance,  not  referred 
to  in  the  original  biography  of  Mr  Scott,  which  places 
the  Lock  Board  of  that  day,  in  its  relations  with  him, 
in  a  most  unfavourable  light.  In  the  year  1800,  after 
many  years'  faithful  service,  during  the  first  four  years 
of  which  he  had  received  only  £80  a  year  stipend,  and 
then,  as  joint  chaplain,  only  £100,  this  being  charged 
to  the  chapel  account — so  that  his  work  in  the  wards 
had  been  wholly  unremunerated,  beside  his  weekly 
lecture,  for  which  he  received  nothing  but  a  few 
presents,  and  all  his  services  in  founding,  managing, 
and  ministering  to  the  Asylum,  which  were  entirely 
gratuitous — he  determined  to  ask  for  an  increase  of 
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income.  He  accordingly  applied  to  the  Governors, 
pointing  out  that  he  had  given  fourteen  of  the  best 
years  of  his  life  to  the  service  of  the  hospital,  and 
asking  for  a  higher  salary,  as  he  could  barely  keep  his 
family.  Most  people  will  think  not  only  that  this  was 
a  reasonable  request,  but  that  it  ought  to  have  been 
anticipated  by  the  action  of  the  Governors  themselves, 
and  so  rendered  unnecessary.  In  reply,  the  Governors 
admitted  the  justice  of  his  claim,  but  stated  that  they 
were  unable  to  comply  with  it  for  want  of  funds.  The 
expectation  of  Scott  seems  to  have  been  that  the 
increase  he  sought  should  come  from  the  funds  of  the 
Charity.  However,  the  proceeds  of  the  pew-rents,  from 
which  the  chaplains  had  been  paid,  had  fallen  off  very 
much  :  the  reasons  being,  first,  the  frequent  absence 
of  De  Coetlogon,  and  next,  the  fact  that  the  congrega 
tion  had  become  broken  up  among  the  various  chapels 
that  had  by  this  time  been  built. 

In  this  way,  these  persons,  for  the  most  part  pros 
perous,  rich  and  titled,  dressed  in  their  little  brief 
authority,  the  nobodies  of  their  short  day,  denied  a 
living  wage  to  a  man  who,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
was  of  more  value  to  the  Charity  they  represented,  to 
the  Church  of  his  day,  and  to  mankind,  than  the  whole 
of  them  together. 

In  1801,  in  consequence  of  the  critical  position 
of  affairs,  the  two  chaplaincies  were  amalgamated  in 
the  following  way.  It  was  arranged  that  both 
Mr  De  Coetlogon  and  Mr  Scott  should  receive  notice, 
but  should  be  free  to  become  candidates  for  the  single 
office.  This  course  was  objectionable  to  Mr  Scott,  but 
rather  than  permit  the  triumph  of  the  adverse  party, 
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which  would  have  implied  spiritual  loss  to  the  congre 
gation,  he  consented  to  it ;  and  on  March  25th,  1802,  no 
other  candidate  presenting  himself,  was  chosen  sole 
chaplain  at  a  stipend  of  £150.  This,  however,  was  too 
late  to  be  of  any  use  to  him.  He  was  already  rector 
of  Aston  Sandford,  and,  shortly  after,  decided  to  retire 
from  the  Lock  and  reside  in  his  parish  ;  the  chief  use  of 
his  election  to  the  Lock  chaplaincy  being  that  it  enabled 
him  to  secure  a  like-minded  successor  in  the  Rev. 
T.  Fry,  a  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  and 
Rector  of  Emberton.  Then,  when  Scott  had  gone,  the 
Governors  discovered  that  they  were  able  to  pay  a 
higher  stipend  ;  subsequent  chaplains,  the  Revs. 
J.  Gibson  and  Dr  Thorpe,  receiving  three  or  four 
hundred  pounds  a  year.  The  whole  story  of  these 
transactions  is  a  most  painful  one,  and  reflects  no  credit 
on  the  honour,  the  business  capacity,  or  the  style  of 
religion  of  the  governing  body  of  the  day. 

Some  of  the  distinctive  benefits  which  Scott  had 
conferred  upon  the  Lock  deserve  to  be  recorded.  In 
the  first  place,  he  had  faithfully  preached  the  Gospel  in 
the  wards  of  the  hospital.  Secondly,  by  his  efforts 
at  the  Board  he  had  defeated  the  persistent  efforts  of 
the  party  that  would  have  injured  the  best  interests  of 
the  Charity.  Thirdly,  he  had  introduced  a  new  and 
more  scriptural  doctrine  into  the  pulpit  of  the  chapel. 
Fourthly,  he  had  conceived,  proposed,  and  actually 
founded  the  Asylum,  and  had  managed  it,  ministered 
to  the  inmates,  and  performed  the  duties  of  secretary, 
freely  and  without  reward.  Lastly,  by  his  good 
management,  he  had  saved  much  for  the  Charity,  for 
which  he  justly  takes  credit  to  himself  as  at  least  a 
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set-off  against  the  falling-off  in  the  receipts  from  the 
chapel,  which  were  only  one-third  what  they  had  been  in 
the  "golden  days"  of  Madan. 

We  must  now  go  back  some  years  to  the  year  1790, 
when  a  cloud  came  over  his  domestic  circumstances  in 
the  death  of  his  beloved  wife.  Of  the  seven  children 
of  the  marriage,  five  had  been  born  before  the  removal 
to  London,  a  daughter  and  four  sons.  Of  these  three 
had  died.  Two  more  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter, 
were  born  in  London.  On  September  8th,  1790,  his 
wife  was  removed  from  him,  to  his  inexpressible  grief. 
She  had  been  to  him  a  faithful  wife,  a  true  companion, 
and  a  yoke-fellow  in  faith.  Mr  Scott  was  now  forty- 
three  years  of  age.  He  was  deeply  engaged  in  the 
preparation  of  his  Family  Bible  :  his  heart  was  wrung 
by  constant  overwhelming  cares  ;  he  was  left  with  four 
children  of  an  age  needing  care  and  attention  :  too 
poor  to  provide  paid  superintendence  for  them  ;  daily 
struggling  and  toiling.  Under  these  circumstances,  he 
did  almost  the  only  thing  that  he  could  have  done, 
which  was  to  form  a  second  alliance.  This  marriage 
was  announced  by  him  in  a  letter  dated  April  4th,  1791, 
so  that  it  must  have  taken  place  within  less  than  seven 
months  from  his  bereavement.  Of  the  second  wife, 
who  survived  him,  all  we  know  is  that  her  name  was 
Egerton  ;  that  she  was  not  of  strong  health  ;  and  that 
Mr  Scott's  family,  after  his  decease,  unanimously  con 
curred  in  the  grateful  testimony  of  his  dying  bed,  "that 
she  had  been  an  unspeakable  blessing  to  him  and  his, 
for  more  than  thirty  years." 

A  few  further  details  must  conclude  this  account  of 
the  seventeen  years  spent  by  him  in  London,  except  so 
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far  as  we  reserve  an  account  of  his  chief  enterprises  for 
the  next   chapter. 

<(  It  would  be  of  little  use  or  interest,"  he  says,  "to 
detail  my  trials  and  difficulties  at  the  Lock."  He  had 
always  felt  doubtful  as  to  whether  he  had  done  right  in 
going  there  at  all,  but  never  thought  himself  at  liberty 
to  quit  his  post :  nor  indeed  had  he  any  opening  to  do 
so.  After  a  severe  illness,  he  gave  up  his  early  Sunday 
morning  lectureship  at  St  Margaret's,  Lothbury,  in 
November  1801.  Not  long,  however,  before  this, 
hearing  that  the  living  of  Aston  Sandford  was  vacant 
and  in  the  gift  of  Mr  John  Barber,  who  had  married  the 
elder  Miss  Gines,  one  of  the  two  sisters  who  had  resided 
with  him  at  Olney,  he  stated  his  wishes  to  her,  and  was, 
with  great  cordiality  on  her  part,  appointed  to  the 
living,  being  instituted  at  Buckden,  where  he  had  been 
ordained  deacon  nearly  twenty-nine  years  before,  on 
July  22nd  1801.  This  was  no  preferment,  as,  although 
the  value  of  the  living  was  ^180,  there  was  no  house, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  build  one  ;  the  result  being  that 
the  net  value  of  the  living  to  him  was  never  more  than 
,£100  a  year.  For  a  time  he  doubted  whether  he 
should  retain  the  Lock  and  resign  his  living,  or  retire  to 
the  latter.  In  the  end  he  decided  on  the  latter  course, 
as  he  thought  his  removal  would  perhaps  restore  peace 
and  amity  to  the  Charity  so  long  distracted  with 
conflicts,  and  also  because  he  required  more  leisure 
than  his  exacting  labours  allowed  him,  to  improve  his 
Family  Bible.  For  these  reasons  he  resigned  the 
Lock  in  the  spring  of  1803,  and  retired  to  Aston 
Sandford. 

In  the  year  1795  he  gave  his  eldest  surviving  son, 
i 
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John,  the  advantage  of  that  University  education 
which  he  had  himself  been  unable  to  enjoy,  at  Magdalene 
College,  Cambridge  ;  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
him  come  out  twelfth  Wrangler  in  1799,  after  which 
he  became  curate  to  Mr  Dikes  of  Hull.  His  son 
Thomas  also  went  to  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  and 
at  his  father's  death,  was  minister  of  Gawcott,  Bucks. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THREE  GREAT  ENTERPRISES 

WE  must  now  carry  our  minds  back  to  the  earlier 
period  of  Mr  Scott's  ministry  in  London,  that  we  may 
consider  in  order  the  three  great  enterprises  which 
signalised  it  and  which  will  for  ever  cause  his  name  to 
be  held  in  honour.  These  were  the  foundation  of  the 
Lock  Asylum,  his  Commentary  on  the  Bible,  and  the 
foundation  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 

It  had  always  been  the  desire  of  the  promoters  of 
the  Lock  Charity  that  while  the  patients  should  be 
provided  with  the  ministry  of  bodily  healing,  every 
encouragement  and  opportunity  should  be  afforded 
them  of  moral  reformation  and  a  return  to  a  life  of 
virtue,  from  which  the  vast  majority  of  them  had 
lapsed.  Until  Mr  Scott's  time,  however,  as  we  have 
seen,  a  very  inadequate  provision  had  been  made  for 
bringing  the  powerful  influence  of  religion  to  bear 
upon  them  for  this  purpose.  Mr  Scott  had  not  long 
accustomed  himself  to  preach  in  the  wards  before  he 
became  aware  that  the  institution  was  entirely  in 
adequate  to  deal  with  the  reformation  of  the  female 
patients  ;  who,  being  for  the  most  part  of  depraved 
life,  could  not  be  expected,  on  being  discharged  from 
the  hospital  and  reintroduced  to  the  old  scenes  and 
companions  they  had  quitted  to  enter  it,  to  endure  the 
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hardships  and  opposition  attendant  upon  any  effort 
after  a  new  and  better  life.  He  saw  that  what  was 
necessary  was  a  temporary  home  or  asylum,  in  which 
a  shelter  might  be  afforded  them  until  they  had  had 
time  to  receive  new  ideas,  to  develop  their  better 
intentions  and  to  prepare  themselves  for  a  life  of 
industry  and  usefulness,  to  which  many  of  them  had 
been  unaccustomed.  His  first  step  was  to  write  and 
print  a  pamphlet,  setting  forth  the  need  and  value  of 
such  an  asylum.  Lord  Dartmouth  and  others,  to 
whom  he  read  the  manuscript,  encouraged  him  to  go 
forward  with  his  scheme,  and  he  left  the  pamphlet, 
under  cover,  with  his  own  hands  at  the  doors  of  those 
able  to  help.  On  April  i8th  1787,  about  a  year  and 
a  half  after  the  first  proposal  to  him  to  undertake  the 
Lock,  a  meeting  was  held  at  which  the  Duke  of 
Manchester,  President  of  the  Hospital,  took  the  chair, 
and  Sir  C.  Middleton,  Admiral  Gambier,  Messrs 
W.  Wilberforce,  R.  Thornton,  H.  Thornton  and 
others,  were  present,  and,  as  Mr  Scott  records,  "  with 
much  difficulty  an  asylum  was  formed  on  a  very  small 
scale  ".  The  name  of  "  The  Lock  Asylum  "  was  given 
to  it  and  its  objects  were  thus  defined  :— 

1.  The  object  of  the  Institution  shall  be  to  receive 
Female    Patients    who,    having   been    cured    at    the 
Hospital,  have     given     sufficient    proofs    of    sincere 
repentance. 

2.  That  the  design  of  their  being  received  be  to 
protect  them  till  they  can  be  restored  either  to  their 
friends,  or  to    the   community    at  large,   in  a  way  of 
industry  according  to  their  ability. 

3.  That  if,  after  restoration  to  society,  they  behave 
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well  they  shall  be  considered  entitled  to  further 
countenance,  protection  and  encouragement  by  the 
Institution. 

Mr  Scott  offered  his  services  as  chaplain  to  the 
asylum,  at  first  without  remuneration,  and  the  duty 
of  selecting  the  candidates  for  admission  from  the 
hospital  was  vested  in  him. 

Subscriptions  were  collected,  with  the  result  that 
within  about  a  month  two  small  houses  were  taken  in 
Osnaburg  Row,  close  by  the  hospital,  and  on  July 
5th  were  opened  for  the  reception  of  five  inmates 
under  a  matron.  The  difficulty,  however,  of  obtaining 
funds  was  very  great  and  the  new  venture  was  often 
in  danger  of  having'  to  be  relinquished.  Mr  Scott, 
as  usual,  was  the  recipient  of  nothing  but  censure, 
even  from  quarters  from  which  he  had  least  expected 
it  ;  but  he  was  cheered  by  the  confidence  that  im 
mortal  souls  were  being  saved  by  means  of  the 
institution,  and  this  nerved  him  to  go  on  with  his 
enterprise. 

It  is  singular  to  find  that  some  friends  of  the 
Magdalen  should  at  first  have  opposed  the  scheme, 
but  it  is  pleasing  to  learn  that  the  same  persons  after 
wards  favoured  it.  The  asylum,  thus  founded, 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  of  its  kind  and  to 
have,  in  some  measure,  suggested  other  similar 
institutions  at  Dublin,  Bristol,  Hull  and  other  places  ; 
and  who  shall  say  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  many 
Rescue  Homes  founded  in  later  times  ? 

Beside  acting  as  chaplain,  Mr  Scott  undertook 
the  duties  of  secretary  to  the  asylum  ;  he  was  its  chief 
manager  and  he  drew  up  the  reports  both  of  the 
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hospital    and    the    asylum,    which,  after    1793,    were 
printed  together. 

After  many  vicissitudes,  the  asylum  became  firmly 
established  and,  under  the  title  of  the  "  Lock  Rescue 
Home ",  is  carried  on  to-day  on  the  lines  laid  down 
by  its  honoured  founder  and  with  no  less  happy 
results. 

The  story  of  the  Family  Bible,  or,  as  it  has  since 
been  called,  Mr  Scott's  Commentary  on  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  is  a  long  one,  but  in  this  narrative  must 
occupy  a  comparatively  brief  space.  From  the  time 
when  he  had  so  anxiously  searched  the  Word  of  God  to 
learn  the  truth  concerning  those  questions  that  dis 
tracted  his  soul,  Mr  Scott  had  been  a  Bible  student  of 
unrivalled  diligence.  He  had  often  formed  the  project 
of  preaching  throughout  the  entire  Bible,  upon  which 
he  meditated  day  by  day.  At  this  juncture  a  proposal 
was  made  to  him  by  Bellamy,  a  publisher,  to  write 
notes  on  the  Bible,  to  be  published  with  the  text  in 
weekly  numbers  with  illustrations.  This  fell  in  with 
his  own  inclinations,  and  the  remuneration  he  was  to 
receive,  of  a  guinea  per  number,  although  a  small 
payment  for  such  work,  seemed  to  him  an  acceptable 
addition  to  his  scanty  income.  On  January  2nd  1788, 
the  work  was  begun.  It  was  completed  on  June  2nd 
1792.  There  were  one  hundred  and  seventy-four 
numbers.  The  cost  of  the  first  edition  was  not  less 
than  £6000  or  £7000,  the  publisher  estimating  it  at 
some  £4000  more  than  that  sum. 

The  vicissitudes  through  which  the  publication  of 
this  great  work  passed,  the  anxieties  and  losses  which 
it  entailed  upon  Mr  Scott,  the  Chancery  suits  which 
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grew  out  of  it,  the  debts  which  he  incurred  in  order 
to  carry  it  to  a  completion,  would  fill  a  volume  in  the 
telling.  They  have  been  narrated  by  Mr  Scott 
himself  in  the  document  which  he  left  behind  him 
and  which  is  the  foundation  of  his  biography. 
When  fifteen  numbers  had  been  published,  Bellamy 
announced  that  unless  the  author  could  procure  money 
from  his  friends  to  finance  the  scheme,  it  must  be  given 
up.  He  made  the  attempt  and  succeeded,  only  to 
find  that  the  publisher  was  insolvent,  claims  for  no 
less  than  £10,000  being  made  against  him,  while  Scott 
had  advanced  him  £840,  a  sum  far  exceeding  all  he 
was  worth.  Well  might  he  say,  "  I  knew  little  of  the 
world  ".  Of  this  sum,  after  a  long  time,  he  received 
a  dividend  of  one  shilling  and  twopence  in  the  pound. 
At  the  close,  that  is,  as  we  gather,  at  the  completion 
of  the  first  edition,  he  calculated  that  he  had  neither 
gained  nor  lost,  but  done  all  his  work  for  nothing. 
But  the  narrative  is  not  very  clear  and  it  would 
appear  that  he  had  lost  £5°°  over  it,  and  £200  more 
given  him  by  friends.  This  £500  remained  as  a  debt 
upon  him,  which  he  was  unable  to  rid  himself  of  for 
many  years. 

In  the  end  Mr  Scott  carried  the  Family  Bible  to  a 
third  edition,  and  records  that,  for  the  labours  of 
twenty-one  years,  he  had  not  cleared  ^1000.  But  he 
was  no  man  of  business  and  his  method  of  stating  his 
accounts  is  not  very  intelligible.  It  seems  doubtful 
whether  the  debt,  still  partly  unliquidated  in  1812,  at 
the  date  of  his  narrative  being  penned,  must  not  be 
deducted  from  this  estimate  of  his  profit.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  sold  the  copyright  in  1810,  for  ^"2000 .; 
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after  which  followed  Chancery  proceedings,  no  longer 
of  much  interest,  except  so  far  as  they  indicate  the 
constant  prolongation  of  his  trials  and  anxieties. 
During  his  lifetime,  the  public  of  Great  Britain  and 
America  expended  ,£200,000  on  the  purchase  of  his 
works,  of  which  sum  probably  not  a  hundredth  part 
came  into  his  own  pocket. 

We  shall  be  on  more  congenial  ground  in  briefly 
considering  the  nature  and  execution  of  the  celebrated 
Commentary  itself. 

The  leading  principle  of  it  is  that  every  passage  of 
Holy  Scripture  has  its  real,  literal  and  distinct  mean 
ing,  which  is  to  be  brought  out  and  made  clear,  with 
out  accommodation,  spiritualising  or  allegory.  Mr 
Scott's  strong  common-sense  told  him  that  the  system 
of  what  is  called  spiritually  explaining  the  Scriptures 
opens  a  wide  door  to  a  mere  fanciful  interpretation, 
more  in  harmony  with  the  unchastened  imagination  of 
the  reader  than  with  the  simple  and  obvious  meaning 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  endeavoured  to  set  each 
passage  in  the  light  of  every  other  passage,  and  so  to 
make  Holy  Scripture  a  commentary  upon  itself.  He 
never  evaded  difficulties,  but  strove  to  think  them  out 
for  himself.  And  he  sought  to  give  all  a  useful 
practical  application  to  the  hearts  and  lives  of  his 
readers. 

The  execution  of  the  work  was  necessarily  hasty. 
"  Sick  or  well,"  he  wrote  to  his  son,  "  in  spirits  or  out, 
lively  or  dull :  the  tale  of  bricks  must  be  delivered." 
He  was  frequently  called  up  from  his  bed  to  provide 
more  copy.  Such  a  method  of  composition  was  not 
conducive  to  embellishment  or  the  graces  of  style  ;  nor 
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were  these  in  harmony  with  the  prevailing  tone  of  his 
mind.  Each  expositor  of  Holy  Scripture  has  his  own 
gift  and  his  own  contribution  to  make.  Mr  Scott's 
was  that  of  plain  interpretation,  clear  doctrine  and 
faithful  application.  It  has  stood  the  test  of  time  and, 
although  superseded,  as  all  such  work  must  in  time  be 
superseded,  by  the  further  progress  of  scholarship  and 
criticism,  in  all  the  essential  features  that  concern 
godliness  here  and  eternal  salvation  it  must  for  ever 

o 

hold  its  ground  among  the  great  books  of  the 
world. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1813,  when  he  had  been 
ten  years  at  Aston  Sandford,  he  wound  up  his 
accounts  and  found,  to  his  dismay,  that  he  was  ^1200 
in  arrear.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  many  of  his 
books  were  still  in  the  warehouse  that  had  been 
estimated  as  sold,  and  also  to  a  miscalculation  as  to 
the  sale  of  his  minor  works,  as  to  which  we  can  only 
say  that  his  very  imperfect  business  training  must 
bear  the  blame  of  the  unfortunate  position  in  which 
he  found  himself.  This  was  sufficiently  serious  for  a 
man  of  sixty-seven  years  of  age.  He  was  deeply  dis 
tressed,  but  betook  himself  to  prayer,  and  also  wrote 
to  Mr  Simeon  of  Cambridge  and  other  friends,  stating 
his  difficulties  and  asking  their  assistance  in  finding 
purchasers  for  his  "  Theological  Works  ",  which  he 
offered  at  a  reduced  price.  Mr  Simeon  generously  set 
to  work  and  the  result  was  a  present  of  ^590  from 
him  and  other  friends,  besides  a  considerable  sum  for 
books.  The  Rev.  Wm.  Richardson  of  York,  Mr  Isaac 
Cooke  of  Bristol,  Mr  Henry  Thornton  and  others, 

came  to  his  rescue,  and  in  two  months  he  received  as 
K 
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presents  ^2000,  together  with  sales  of  books  ;  so  that 
he  was  enabled  to  pay  off  all  his  debts. 

In  1815  he  began  the  Index  and  Concordance  to 
his  Bible,  afterwards  abandoned,  and  in  1818  he 
prepared  a  stereotype  edition  of  it.  It  is  agreed  that 
the  theology  disclosed  in  all  his  works  is  comprehen 
sive  ;  "  the  anti  -  Calvinist  reproached  him  for  his 
Calvinism  and  the  hyper-Calvinist  called  him  an 
Arminian "  ;  it  is  opposed  to  Antinomianism  and 
marked  by  a  holy  and  practical  strictness  ;  while  it 
is  strongly  evangelical,  bringing  out  for  the  comfort 
and  support  of  all  true  seeking  souls  the  doctrines  of 
grace.  On  March  nth  1807,  he  writes  that  he  has 
received  from  the  United  States  of  America,  a  parch 
ment  conveying  to  him  the  degree  of  D.D.  from 
the  Dickensonian  College,  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  by 
persons  whose  names  he  had  never  before  heard.  It 
was  an  encouraging  circumstance,  but  we  do  not  find 
that  he  ever  made  use  of  the  degree,  and  in  this 
he  was  right. 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  third  of  Mr  Scott's 
achievements,  during  his  residence  in  London,  namely, 
the  institution  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 

In  the  sermon  preached  by  him  before  the  London 
Missionary  Society  in  1804,  he  attributes  the  bent  of 
his  mind  towards  the  missionary  subject  to  his  early 
acquaintance  with  the  works  of  Edwards,  Brainerd 
and  the  New  England  divines.  At  the  meetings  of 
the  "  Eclectic  Society  ",  a  gathering  of  clergy  and  laity 
set  on  foot  by  Mr  Cecil  in  1783,  and  of  which  Mr 
Scott  was  a  member,  discussions  arose  as  to  whether 
anything  could  be  done  to  promote  missions  to  the 
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heathen.  On  February  8th  1796  most  of  the  speakers 
gave  their  opinion  that  no  opening  existed.  Scott,  how 
ever,  was  one  of  the  minority  who  urged  that  something 
should  be  attempted.  "It  would  set  things  stirring," 
he  said,  "and  promote  a  spirit  of  prayer."  Three 
years  later,  John  Venn  introduced  a  proposal  for  the 
formation  of  a  Society,  and,  consistently  with  his 
former  attitude,  Scott  supported  him.  This  was  on 
March  i8th  1799.  On  April  i2th  in  the  same  year, 
the  historic  meeting  was  held  at  which  the  "  Society 
for  Missions  to  Africa  and  the  East "  was  founded  and 
set  forth  upon  its  magnificent  crusade,  though  its 
founders  could  little  anticipate  the  future  that  was 
in  store  for  it.  Three  days  afterwards,  at  the  first  com 
mittee  meeting,  Scott  was  elected  honorary  secretary, 
and  he  continued  to  act  in  that  capacity  until  hs 
quitted  London.  On  August  4th  1800,  the  reply  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  the  request  of  the 
committee  for  his  countenance  was  received,  and  a 
greater  damper  to  their  efforts  could  hardly  have  been 
imagined.  His  Grace,  who  had  kept  them  waiting 
thirteen  months  for  his  reply,  now  informed  them  that 
he  was  unable  to  give  them  his  public  adhesion.  At 
this  critical  moment  it  was  Scott,  Venn  and  the  lay 
members  who  urged  vigorous  action,  though  even  on 
October  29th  1800  he  expresses  in  a  letter  the  fear  that 
it  will  come  to  little.  This,  however,  it  did  not. 
Scott  preached  the  first  anniversary  sermon  at  St 
Anne's,  Blackfriars,  on  May  26th  1801,  and  laid  down 
the  secretaryship  on  December  8th  1802. 

After    Mr   Scott   retired    to    Aston   Sandford,    he 
continued  to  support  the  infant  society  by  preaching 
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for  it,  by  having  collections  in  his  church  and  parish 
in  its  behalf,  and  by  personally  training  its  missionaries. 

One  of  Scott's  great  points  in  connection  with  the 
C.M.S.  was  that  it  should  be  managed  and  conducted 
on  evangelical  principles.  This  had  the  effect,  not 
only  of  giving  the  stamp  of  unswerving  loyalty  to 
truth  to  the  society's  work,  but  also  of  committing  the 
Evangelical  body  to  practical  effort  and  saving  it  from 
the  danger  of  drifting  into  a  merely  doctrinal  attitude, 
or  what  Mr  Scott  would  have  called  an  Antinomian 
condition.  Mr  Hole,  in  summing  up,  says  of  this 
great  enterprise,  "  The  Church  Missionary  Society, 
in  the  work  it  conducts  and  the  cost  by  which  it  is 
sustained,  has  been  the  splendid  achievement  of  the 
Evangelical  body,  the  like  of  which  has  not  been  seen 
in  the  history  of  the  Church  of  England." 

Of  these  three  achievements,  the  fame  of  Thomas 
Scott  was  undoubtedly  secured  by  the  Commentary. 
Yet  it  is  not  this  that  will  probably  last  the  longest. 
The  Commentary  may  perhaps  never  be  republished ; 
but  the  Lock  Rescue  Home  is  to-day  doing  a  far 
greater  work  than  its  founder  ever  anticipated  for  it, 
and  the  Church  Missionary  Society  is  in  the  full  flood 
of  its  glorious  efforts  for  the  evangelisation  of  the 
world. 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE  RECTORY  OF  ASTON  SANDFORD  :   FAMILY 

AND  PUPILS 

WE  have  already  seen  how  Mr  Scott  came  to  be 
presented  to  the  Rectory  of  Aston  Sandford,  near 
Bledlow,  Bucks.,  and  was  instituted  on  July  22nd 
i8or.  The  induction  to  the  temporalities  took  place 
two  days  later. 

During  the  interval  which  elapsed  between  these 
events  and  his  final  retirement  to  his  living,  he  set 
to  work  with  characteristic  energy  to  provide  a 
parsonage  house  at  Aston,  as  there  was  no  accom 
modation  there  for  his  family.  It  was  a  very  small 
village  with  a  thirteenth-century  church,  two  farm 
houses,  a  few  cottages  and  about  seventy  inhabitants 
comprising  the  whole.  In  order  to  provide  funds  for 
the  new  house,  Mr  Scott  advanced  a  sum  of  his  own 
money,  on  the  security  of  the  living,  as  provided  by 
the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  he  also  received  aid  from 
a  legacy  of  £200,  which  came  to  him  in  a  very  un 
expected  manner.  "As  soon  as  it  became  known," 
he  wrote,  "that  I  was  about  to  leave  the  Lock,  a 
number  of  individuals,  Governors  and  others,  without 
my  interposition,  and  without  my  knowing,  for  some 
time,  that  it  was  in  hand,  raised  me  a  voluntary 
subscription  of  about  £300.  I  thought  myself,  indeed, 
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entitled,  not  as  a  donation,  but  as  a  remuneration,  to 
something  from  the  hospital.  The  whole  stipend 
which  I  received,  at  first  £80,  then,  as  joint  chaplain, 
^"100,  and  then  ^"150  as  sole  chaplain,  was  charged  to 
the  chapel  account ;  and  certainly  was  little  enough 
for  my  services  in  the  chapel.  So  that,  for  above 
seventeen  years  that  I  continued  at  the  Lock,  I  had 
attended  the  patients  in  the  wards,  as  chaplain  to  the 
hospital,  without  anything  brought  to  account  on  that 
score,  and,  I  must  say,  wholly  without  compensation 
from  man.  I  also  preached  a  weekly  lecture  for  the 
same  term  of  years,  without  any  remuneration,  except 
a  few  presents.  For  this,  however,  I  did  not  consider 
the  Charity  as  indebted  to  me  ;  but  I  did  for  the  other. 
But  as  others  did  not  see  that  I  had  any  claim  on 
the  equity  of  the  Governors,  I  expressed  a  determina 
tion  not  to  receive  anything  from  the  Charity  as  a 
gratuity;  because  I  have  always  thought  that 
corporate  bodies  are  under  a  responsibility  for  the  use 
of  the  funds  committed  to  their  management,  which 
admits  only  of  the  payment  of  just  debts,  and  equitable 
compensations  for  services  received,  and  not  of  the 
liberality  of  gratuitous  donations."  However  the 
ethics  of  this  question  may  be  decided,  we  cannot  but 
admire  the  fine,  independent  spirit  and  disinterested 
ness  shown  by  Mr  Scott  in  this  affair. 

The  Scott  family  removed  to  Aston  in  the  spring 
of  1803,  and  Mr  Scott  settled  down  at  once  to  his 
work  of  preaching  on  Sundays  and  week-days,  of 
study  and  the  continuation  of  his  literary  labours,  and 
of  gardening  as  a  recreation.  He  was  now  fifty-six 
years  old  and  his  present  household  consisted  of  his 
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wife,  his  son  Benjamin,  a  lad  of  fifteen,  and  his 
daughter  Elizabeth,  an  attractive  girl,  the  youngest  of 
his  children.  It  will  be  seen  from  these  facts,  that 
although  Aston  was  but  a  small  place,  Mr  Scott  had  no 
intention  of  settling  down  to  ease  and  relaxation  there. 
In  general  there  were  good  congregations,  but 
with  fluctuations  owing  to  the  state  of  the  roads  in 
bad  weather.  It  is  said  that  when  the  church  was 
insufficient  to  accommodate  the  numbers  who  came  to 
hear  him  preach,  a  tent  was  erected  in  the  churchyard 
into  which  one  of  the  church  windows  opened,  so  that 
his  sermon  could  be  heard  in  it.  The  country  people 
loved  his  plain  and  homely  preaching,  which  they 
were  able  to  understand.  On  the  whole,  Mr  Scott 
was  happier  in  this  parish  than  he  had  been  anywhere 
since  leaving  Ravenstone.  In  his  earlier  years  at 
Aston  he  suffered  from  no  opposition  and  felt  as 
though  he  could  do  as  he  liked,  no  man  forbidding. 
In  March  1814,  however,  he  wrote  complaining  that 
all  his  experience,  observation  and  study  failed  to 
teach  him  how  to  keep  together  a  congregation  which 
was  prejudiced  against  some  part  of  that  instruction 
which  faithfulness  required  him  to  inculcate.  It  was 
the  old  story  of  a  one-sided  religion.  As  it  had  been 
at  Olney  and  the  Lock,  where  Antinomianism  pre 
vailed,  so  was  it  now  at  Aston  where  Baptist  errors, 
sedulously  implanted,  especially  in  the  minds  of  the 
more  religiously  disposed,  drew  away  the  people  in 
numbers  from  church,  and,  as  Mr  Scott  said,  lulled 
those  who  had  been  awakened  to  sleep  again  by 
immersion  and  by  their  joining  a  Baptist  congregation 
that  had  been  formed  in  the  neighbouring  village  of 
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Haddenham.  Some,  to  use  his  phrase,  became 
dissenters  ;  more  became  absenters ;  and  not  a  few 
disgraced  their  former  profession  by  a  bad  life.  Still, 
in  place  of  those  who  had  deserted,  fresh  persons 
came  in,  the  numbers  of  the  congregation  were  not 
much  diminished  ;  and,  best  of  all,  much  good  was 
done  by  the  conversion  and  instruction  in  grace  of 
not  a  few,  some  of  whom  had  previously  led 
profligate  lives.  Nor  was  parish  organisation 
neglected.  Schools  were  established,  the  sick  and 
needy  cared  for,  and  missions  promoted. 

Mr  Scott's  remarks  on  the  foregoing  were  as  follows  : 
"  In  all  cases,  as  far  as  my  experience  and  observation 
reach,  they,  who  have  received  partial  religious 
instruction,  and,  as  it  were,  made  up  their  minds  to  it, 
will  hear  a  new  minister  so  long  as  he  tells  them  what 
they  already  know  or  believe.  This  is  the  standard  by 
which  they  try  his  doctrine :  but  if  he  attempts  to 
rectify  their  errors,  however  manifest,  and  with  whatever 
ability  and  candour  he  does  it ;  or  to  instruct  their 
ignorance,  however  palpable  ;  they  will  take  offence, 
and  probably  forsake  his  ministry ;  accusing  him  of 
some  deviation  from  sound  doctrine,  as  their  reason  for 
so  doing.  Yet,  without  their  errors  be  rectified,  or 
their  deficiencies  supplied,  or  their  characters  improved, 
their  attendance  is  wholly  in  vain." 

Mr  Scott's  principal  literary  work  at  Aston,  in  the 
preparation  of  which  he  laboured  incessantly,  was  in  the 
successive  editions  of  his  Bible  ;  the  publication  of  his 
Theological  Works,  1 805  to  1 808  ;  his  reply  to  Bishop 
Tomline's  "  Refutation  of  Calvinism,"  1812;  his 
answer  to  Rabbi  Crool's  "  Restoration  of  Israel,"  1815  ; 
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his  "  History  of  the  Synod  of  Dort ",  1818 ;  and  the 
"  Funeral  Sermons,  etc.",  1803 — 1817. 

Mr  Hole  has  collected  the  names  of  the  missionary 
pupils  who  came  to  be  instructed  at  Aston  by  Mr 
Scott.  There  was  Klein  of  W.Africa,  whose  wife  was 
Scott's  niece  ;  Rhenius,  who  went  to  S.  India ;  Norton 
of  Cochin  ;  and  Bailey  of  Cottayam.  This  work  was 
continued  for  seven  years  and  Scott  gave  it  up  in  1814, 
at  sixty-seven  years  of  age.  It  was  the  germinal 
beginning  of  the  Islington  Church  Missionary  College. 
The  pupils  could  not  be  accommodated  in  the  rectory, 
but  found  lodging  with  a  family  in  the  neighbourhood. 
There  is  a  very  interesting  account  of  Mr  Scott  in 
his  later  Aston  days,  in  the  "Recollections"  of  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott,  his  grandson,  the  famous  architect :  "  My 
grandfather  was,  as  I  remember  him,  a  thin,  tottering 
old  man,  very  grave  and  dignified.  Being  perfectly 
bald,  he  wore  a  black  velvet  cap,  with  silver  buckles, 
and  black  silk  stockings,  and  a  regular  shovel  hat.  His 
amusement  was  gardening,  but  he  was  almost  constantly 
at  work  in  his  study.  At  meals,  when  I  chiefly  sawr 
him,  he  was  rather  silent,  owing  to  his  deafness,  which 
rendered  it  difficult  to  him  to  join  in  general  con 
versation.  I  well  remember  when  any  joke  had  excited 
laughter  at  the  table,  that  he  would  beg  to  be  informed 
what  it  was,  and  when  brought  to  understand  it,  he 
would  only  deign  to  utter  a  single  word,  '  Pshaw ! ' 
One  day  as  we  sat  at  dinner,  a  very  old  apple-tree, 
loaded  with  fruit,  suddenly  gave  way  and  fell  to  the 
ground,  to  the  surprise  of  our  party,  and  I  remember 
my  grandfather  remarking  that  he  wished  that  might 
be  his  own  end,  to  break  down  in  his  old  age  under  the 
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weight  of  good  fruit.  Family  prayers  at  Aston  Sand- 
ford  were  formidable,  particularly  to  a  child.  They 
lasted  a  full  hour,  several  persons  from  the  village 
usually  attending.  I  can  picture  to  my  mind  my 
grandfather  walking  to  church  in  his  gown  and 
cassock,  his  long,  curled  wig,  and  shovel  hat.  He  had 
a  most  venerable  look,  and  I  felt  a  sort  of  dread  at  it. 
On  Sundays  he  had  a  constant  guest  at  his  table — the 
barber  to  whom  he  was  beholden  for  his  wig.  ...  He 
was  a  pious  man  (living  at  Great  Risborough)  and 
walked  over  every  Sunday  to  hear  my  grandfather 
preach,  and  a  place  was  kept  for  him  at  the  dinner- 
table.  He  was,  however,  a  superior  man  and  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  get  his  two  sons  into  the  Church." 

The  little  household  was  diminished  as  time  went 
on.  Benjamin  Scott  was  ordained  about  1810  and 
Elizabeth  was  married  in  1811.  Mr  Scott's  time  was 
spent  between  his  study  and  his  garden,  his  wife  being 
his  only  companion.  For  several  years  before  his  death 
his  infirmities  increased.  His  spirit  was  calm  and 
tranquil.  He  looked  for  the  close.  "  1  am  weary  of 
my  journey,"  he  said,  "and  wish  to  be  at  home,  if  it 
be  God's  will."  Prayer  became  more  earnest  with  him. 
The  truths  which  he  had  so  long  preached  remained 
his  stay  and  upheld  him  to  the  last. 

His  last  Sunday  in  church  was  March  4th  1821. 
Then  a  catarrh  set  in,  with  feverish  symptoms.  On 
the  22nd  of  March  he  partpok  of  the  Holy  Communion 
and  twice  more  he  received  the  sacred  ordinance,  to 
his  great  comfort.  "  I  received  Christ,"  he  said,  "  and 
He  received  me."  He  was  greatly  emaciated,  and  his 
bodily  condition  was  pitiable  :  but  his  spirit  was  full 
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of  heavenly  consolation.  Humility,  faith,  tenderness 
and  love  were  in  full  and  active  exercise.  In  the  midst 
of  his  sufferings  he  remembered  his  usual  planting  o  f 
potatoes  for  the  poor,  and  desired  that  it  should  be 
done.  Dr  Slater  of  Wycombe,  who,  like  his  old  friend 
John  Pearson  in  London,  attended  him  without  charge, 
rode  over  constantly  the  twenty  miles  to  see  him.  On 
April  3rd  his  pulse  was  170  ;  he  was  in  much  suffering 
but  his  mind  was  vigorous.  His  extreme  deafness 
made  it  almost  impossible  to  communicate  with  him  ; 
but  the  Holy  Scriptures  which  he  had  loved  so  well 
were  constantly  present  to  his  mind.  Yet  the  last  days 
were  not  days  of  triumphant  faith.  There  was  little 
joy ;  but  there  was  deep  trust,  which  he  felt  to  be 
better  still,  and  his  mind  was  peaceful  and  happy. 
The  cough  was  incessant.  At  last,  on  Monday 
evening,  April  i6th  1821,  he  dropped  "  asleep "  and 
rested  from  his  labours.  His  death  has  been  compared 
with  that  of  Richard  Hooker,  the  great  divine  and 
Christian  from  whom  he  had  learned  so  much. 

On  the  following  Monday,  April  23rd,  his  remains 
were  laid  to  rest.  Sixteen  of  his  brother  clergy 
assembled,  with  many  other  persons,  more  than  the 
little  church  would  hold.  On  the  next  Friday,  the 
Rev.  Daniel  Wilson  preached  a  funeral  sermon  at 
Haddenham  Church.  The  great  Christian  andjninis- 
terial  career  had  come  to  an  end  ;  but  its  records 
remain  as  a  guiding  light,  not  only  to  his  children,  and 
the  men  of  his  own  day,  but  to  the  whole  Church  in  all 
days  to  come. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

CHARACTER,  PRINCIPLES,  PREACHING  AND  WRITINGS  : 
SCOTT'S  CONTEMPORARIES  AND  FRIENDS  :  His 
PLACE  IN  THE  CHURCH. 

THE  course  of  this  narrative,  hurrying  on  from  point 
to  point,  has  left  us  but  little  opportunity  to  realise  to 
ourselves  the  living  presentment  of  Thomas  Scott, 
either  in  his  physical  characteristics  or  his  inward 
portraiture.  Of  his  appearance  we  can  gather  some 
thing  from  the  portraits  by  L.  and  J.  Cosse  with 
certain  hints  let  drop  in  the  narrative  of  his  life.  The 
features  are  large  and  powerful  ;  the  nose  long  and 
firm  ;  the  eye  open,  candid  and  fearless ;  the  ears 
large ;  the  mouth  kindly  and  expressive ;  the  chin 
double  ;  the  neck  apparently  thick.  In  early  life  he 
describes  his  hair  as  "lank".  In  1780  he  writes:  "If 
I  live  to  grey  hairs  ",  so  that  at  that  time  he  still  retained 
the  growth  of  former  years.  But  this  anticipation  was 
not  verified,  though  he  lived  to  seventy-four,  as  his 
grandson  tells  us  that  in  late  life  he  was  perfectly  bald, 
for  which  reason  he  wore  the  quaint  cap  drawn  by 
L.  Cosse,  and  engraved  by  W.  Bond,  in  the  portrait 
prefixed  to  the  "Life".  "A  certain  roughness  of 
exterior,"  writes  his  son,  "  impressed  many  persons 
with  the  idea  that  he  was  harsh  and  severe. "  But  he 
hastens  to  assure  the  reader  that,  under  this  seeming 
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asperity,  he  carried  a  kind,  feeling,  tender  and  affec 
tionate  heart.  We  must  remember  his  country  origin  ; 
the  roughness  and  hardships  of  his  youth  ;  his  want  of 
the  University  career,  which,  whatever  else  it  may  fail 
to  do,  inevitably  puts  the  mint-mark  of  culture  upon 
its  children.  Though  a  farmer's  son,  Scott  was  one  of 
Nature's  gentlemen,  and  his  religious  principle  and 
experience  brought  out  all  that  was  manliest  and 
noblest  in  human  character. 

His  constitution  was  strong  ;  he  spoke  of  it  himself 
in  his  old  age,  as  "  iron  ".  But  his  general  health  was 
not  good.  The  hardships  of  his  shepherd  life  in  the 
damp,  fenny  country  of  Lincolnshire  had  sown  the  seeds 
of  various  maladies,  which,  though  perhaps  they  did 
not  shorten  his  life,  yet  caused  him  continual  suffering. 
One  of  these  was  a  tendency  to  asthma,  of  so  distress 
ing  a  nature  that  on  his  preaching  tours  he  described 
himself  as  having  to  sit  up  half  the  night  in  bed,  in 
strange  houses,  unable  to  lie  down  from  oppression  of 
breath,  and  longing  for  the  morning.  In  1801  he 
had  an  attack  which  he  says  was  all  but  absolute 
suffocation,  and  he  was  under  apprehension  of  immedi 
ate  death.  The  accompanying  fever,  however, 
yielded  to  medicine,  but  he  was  compelled  from  that 
time  to  give  up  his  early  Sunday  morning  work.  He 
also  suffered  very  much  from  bilious  disorders.  The 
remedies  that  he  employed  comprised  strong  anti- 
monial  emetics  and  blisters,  both  most  trying  and 
frequently  resorted  to.  He  was  not  a  total  abstainer 
from  fermented  drinks,  though,  when  ill,  they  disagreed 
with  him.  He  approved  of  Mr  Berridge's  advice  to 
the  country  clergy  :  "  Keep  a  barrel  of  ale  in  your 
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house,  and  when  a  man  comes  to  you  with  a  message, 
or  on  other  business,  give  him  some  refreshment, 
that  his  ears  may  be  more  open  to  your  religious 
instructions." 

As  to  his  intellectual  character,  he  possessed  an 
understanding  of  the  first  order,  to  use  the  phrase  of 
his  friend,  the  Rev.  John  Mayor.  His  reasoning 
powers  were  good  and  his  judgment  sound.  The 
examinations  for  his  deacon's  and  priest's  Orders,  he 
passed  with  credit.  A  passion  for  reading  dated  from 
his  earliest  schooldays  and  accompanied  him  through 
life.  The  character  of  his  handwriting,  clear,  bold, 
and  readable,  is  a  true  indication  of  the  literary  style 
in  which  he  expressed  his  thoughts.  It  would  be  in 
vain,  however,  that  one  would  search  his  writings  for 
a  touch  of  the  imagination  which  lightens,  as  it 
deepens,  the  embodiment  of  thought  in  language,  or 
for  a  single  flash  of  humour  or  wit.  One  feeble  pun 
and  one  small  witticism,  neither  sufficient  to  provoke 
a  smile,  are  all  that  search  throughout  the  seven 
hundred  solid  pages,  of  his  "  Life  "  can  unearth.  They 
shall  not  be  reproduced  here.  A  grim  "  Pshaw !  "  was 
all  that  met  the  children's  jokes  at  Aston.  No  artistic 
sense  or  aesthetic  perception  illuminates  his  writings, 
nor  does  it  seem  to  have  ever  struck  him  that  beauty 
lies  very  near  to  truth  and  goodness.  No  light 
touches  or  plays  of  fancy  irradiate  his  wholesome  and 
convincing  arguments.  The  lyric  muse  never  touched 
his  brows,  nor  did  romance  or  poetry  ever  strike  a 
chord  in  his  heart.  The  very  hymns  which  comforted 
him  upon  his  bed  of  death,  sound  as  they  are  in 
doctrine,  are  of  a  low  order  of  doggrel  verse.  "  God 
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had  not  made  me  a  poet,"  is  the  verdict  of  his  later 
life  upon  himself,  "  and  I  am  very  thankful  that  I 
never  attempted  to  make  myself  one."  One  might  as 
well,  or  better,  be  thankful  for  colour-blindness  or  an 
absence  of  all  sense  of  music. 

But  if  the  essentially  prosaic  was  the  sphere  which 
imposed  its  limitations  upon  his  mind,  it  did  not 
prevent  the  development  of  some  of  those  qualities 
which  lend  interest,  as  well  as  force,  to  human  life. 
He  was,  as  we  should  expect  to  find  him,  honest  and 
candid,  severe  on  himself  when  he  found  himself  in 
the  wrong,  conscientious  literally  to  a  fault,  diligent 
and  industrious  to  the  utmost  degree  possible  to  man, 
endowed  with  the  extraordinary  energy  which  had 
descended  to  him  from  his  father,  and  determined  and 
tenacious  of  purpose  to  the  very  verge  of  obstinacy. 
Acid  to  this  an  eager  spirit,  a  violent  and  irascible 
temper,  which  grace  did  but  rein  in,  a  good  opinion  of 
his  own  powers,  such  as  a  self-made  man  always 
possesses,  and  the  element  of  interest  begins  to  appear 
in  his  character.  Finally,  when  we  consider  the  battle 
he  fought  against  his  natural  failings,  his  sincerity,  his 
unworldliness,  his  humility  in  seeking  truth,  the  soar 
ing  faith  which  enabled  him  to  realise  at  all  times  the 
presence  of  God,  the  extraordinary  patience  he  dis 
played  under  trials  numerous  and  severe  enough  to 
break  any  less  humble  and  devout  spirit,  and  con 
tinued  unrelentingly  throughout  almost  the  entire 
course  of  a  long  life,  the  kind  and  feeling  heart  that, 
out  of  his  poverty,  made  him  ever  think  with  sympathy 
and  act  with  generosity,  when  others  were  in  trouble, 
the  brave,  undaunted  spirit  which  nerved  him  to  dare 
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all  and  to  attempt  all  when  once  the  course  of  duty  or 
of  usefulness  was  open  before  him — when  we  reflect 
upon  these  elements  in  the  man,  Thomas  Scott  will 
stand  before  us,  not  only  admirable  but  lovable,  not 
a  mere  divine  nor  a  worker  only,  but  a  personality 
clothed  in  the  rose-light  of  sympathy,  a  man  like 
ourselves. 

Something  may  well  be  said  as  to  his  pecuniary 
resources,  at  least  during  the  most  struggling  period 
of  his  life.  Till  he  was  over  twenty,  he  says,  he  never 
had  a  guinea  of  his  own.  At  the  time  of  his  ordina 
tion,  or  immediately  preceding  it,  he  became  possessed 
of  £68,  from  the  sale  to  his  father  of  some  sheep,  the 
offspring,  by  birth  or  exchange,  of  a  ewe  lamb  given 
him  by  his  father.  This  money  enabled  him  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  his  preparation  for  Orders  and  of  the 
ordination  itself,  leaving  him  twenty  guineas  to  start 
life  with.  For  each  of  his  two  Bucks  curacies,  at  the 
outset,  he  had  £25  a  year  ;  when  he  gave  up  Stoke  for 
Ravenstone,  he  had  £40  for  the  latter,  still  retaining 
Weston.  On  his  marriage,  he  had  in  all  £60  a  year. 
His  wife's  savings  and  the  presents  made  to  her 
purchased  their  furniture.  In  May  1775,  he  was 
earning  £80  a  year,  including  £30  for  the  tuition  of 
young  Wrighte.  At  his  father's  death  he  received 
.£170  from  his  estate,  but  this  by  degrees  disappeared 
for  his  expenses.  On  one  occasion  he  received  £10 
from  a  Poor  Clergy  Society,  and  at  another  someone 
sent  him  ^"15,  53.  When  he  went  to  Olney  he  had 
^30  and  the  vicarage,  in  place  of  Ravenstone,  where 
he  had  £40  and  ''Pear-tree  House  "  practically  rent 
free.  After  a  year  and  a  half  at  Olney,  Lacly  Austen 
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paid  him  £10  a.  year  for  the  rooms  she  occupied  ;  and 
later  he  had  some  payments,  the  amount  of  which  is  not 
stated,  for  boarding  the  two  sisters  Gines.  It  is  also 
possible  that  at  Olney,  as  certainly  at  the  Lock,  some 
private  or  voluntary  presents  were  made  to  him.  At  the 
Lock,  he  was  paid  the  incredibly  small  stipend  of  £80 
and  no  house ;  after  some  years  augmented  by  his 
Bread  Street  lectureship  of  £$o  a  year,  and  the  trifling 
amount  derived  from  the  fortnightly  service  at  Loth- 
bury.  Instead  of  paying  him  a  proper  sum,  the 
objectionable  plan  of  an  annual  subscription  was 
instituted  for  his  benefit  by  the  Lock  people  ;  and,  as 
might  be  expected  in  such  a  case,  the  result  came  far 
short  of  what  he  had  been  led  to  expect.  In  their 
dealings  with  clergymen,  many  persons  appear  to  have 
no  conscience.  His  son  speaks  of  the  "straitened 
and  dependent  provision  made  for  him  in  each 
successive  place ",  and  Scott,  though  the  most  un 
worldly  of  men,  felt  deeply  the  injustice  to  which  he 
was  subjected.  When  the  joint  chaplaincy  was 
arranged,  the  stipend  appears  to  have  been  raised 
to  ;£ioo,  and  just  before  he  left  London  it  was  brought 
up  to  ,£150,  for  the  sole  chaplaincy ;  to  which,  by 
some  means  not  explained,  another  £20  must  be  added. 
A  gift  of  ^300  was  made  him  on  leaving  the  Lock. 
At  Aston  Sandford,  the  income  was  ,£180  and  no 
house ;  but  as  he  had  to  build  a  residence,  the  net 
receipts  were  only  £100.  The  amounts  received 
for  his  books  have  already  been  noticed  in  a  previous 
chapter.  It  is  grievous  to  think  that  a  life  so  devoted 
should  have  been  so  ill  requited. 

As    to   his   preaching,    we   have    to   gather   up   a 
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number  of  scattered  hints  and  notices  in  order  to  form 
a  true  conception.  It  has  been  said  that  Scott  had 
confidence  in  himself  as  a  teacher  but  not  as  a 
preacher ;  and  if  we  are  to  understand  by  this  that 
his'  doctrine  and  method  were  of  the  highest  order 
and  efficiency,  while  the  language,  manner  and 
elocution  were  unpolished  and  unadorned,  this  pro 
bably  expresses  the  truth  of  the  case.  At  Olney,  as 
we  have  seen,  his  sermons  were  not  popular,  notwith 
standing  the  high  value  set  upon  them  by  the  truly 
spiritually  -  minded,  who  unfortunately  were  in  the 
minority.  His  style  was  "  vigorous  and  unsparing" 
to  such  an  extent  that,  as  observed  above,  those  who 
did  not  like  his  practical  and  uncompromising  teaching 
were  quick  to  lay  at  his  door  the  charge  of  scolding. 
It  is  true  that  he  "  rebuked  sharply  ",  as  he  had  learned 
to  do  from  St  Paul's  own  instructions  in  the  Pastoral 
Epistles.  Who  is  there  that,  taking  into  account  the 
terrible  evils  arising  from  a  combination  of  high 
doctrine  with  lax  life,  will  not  justify  a  strong  remon 
strance  and  solemn  warning  from  the  preacher  of 
righteousness  ?  From  his  Ravenstone  days,  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  extend  his  sermons  to  one  hour's 
duration,  which,  even  then,  got  him  into  trouble  with 
his  old  vicar,  who  thought  anything  over  ten  minutes 
sufficient.  But,  on  this  point,  Scott  was  obdurate. 
He  never  thought  it  possible  to  deliver  a  true  message 
from  God  in  such  a  contracted  space  ;  nor  did  he 
believe  even  in  half-hour  sermons.  He  said  he  had 
never  heard  one  which  "  did  not  fail  in  particular 
instruction  in  doctrine  and  duty,  or  was  not,  in  part, 
frustrated  of  its  effect  by  too  rapid  delivery  ".  There 
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was  not  time,  he  thought,  for  explanation  and  applica 
tion  and  bringing  home  particulars  to  the  conscience. 
It  is  quite  certain,  however  the  taste  of  the  present 
day  may  demand  shorter  discourses,  that  in  all  times 
of  religious  revival,  the  pulpit  addresses  are  necessarily 
longer  and  applied  in  fuller  detail  than  at  ordinary 
seasons. 

When  he  removed  to  London,  he  was,  of  course, 
judged  by  the  highest  standard  of  preaching  known 
to  the  metropolis.  He  had  to  stand  in  the  pulpit 
where  Madan  and  De  Coetlogon  had  attracted  and 
delighted  crowds  of  hearers.  Where  these  preachers 
of  distinguished  mien,  courtly  manners  and  eloquent 
speech,  had  been  seen  from  week  to  week,  the 
congregation  now  gazed  upward  at  a  plain,  countrified 
figure,  homely  in  appearance,  dress  and  expression, 
a  distinct  contrast  to  what  they  had  been  accustomed 
to.  When  he  opened  his  lips,  they  observed,  not 
without  dislike,  the  asthmatical  wheeze  which 
rendered  his  utterance  difficult  and,  as  he  proceeded, 
they  became  aware  of  the  strong  Lincolnshire  accent 
which  could  not  but  make  a  preacher  the  object  of 
supercilious  ridicule  in  a  fashionable  London  con 
gregation.  There  was  no  attempt  at  oratory  or  any 
of  the  graces  of  style.  Like  Antony,  "  he  only  spoke 
right  on — a  plain,  blunt  man  " ;  and  he  spoke,  as  they 
thought,  at  very  great  length.  As  Mr  Wilson  said  in 
his  funeral  sermon,  these  things,  together  with  "an 
inattention  to  style  and  manner  and  prolixity,  rendered 
his  discourses  less  attractive  than  those  of  many  very 
inferior  men;  though  even  here,"  he  proceeds,  "such 
were  the  richness  and  originality  of  his  matter,  such 
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his  evident  acquaintance  with  Scripture  and  with  the 
human  heart,  and  such  the  skill  which  he  evinced  as 
a  Christian  moralist,  that  by  hearers  of  attentive  and 
reflecting  minds  he  was  listened  to,  not  only  with 
respect,  but  with  delight."  He  used  to  take  one  hour 
to  prepare  a  sermon  and  the  same  time  to  deliver  it  ; 
a  singular  division  of  time,  did  we  not  consider  that 
his  whole  life  was  engaged  in  the  close  and  eager 
study  of  Holy  Scripture.  His  biographer  speaks  of 
his  sermons  as  "  being  overcharged  with  matter  and 
too  argumentative  for  the  generality  of  hearers  "  ;  this, 
however,  being  an  attraction  to  one  of  his  listeners, 
an  eminent  Chancery  lawyer,  who  recognised  in  his 
sermons  the  close  argumentative  eloquence  requisite 
at  the  Bar  and  so  rare  in  any  speaker.  Scott  himself 
had  frequently  to  hear  complaints  of  his  addresses 
from  regular  hearers  who  expressed  their  dissatis 
faction  with  his  manner  and  still  more  with  the  pointed 
exposure  of  those  who,  under  an  outward  morality, 
concealed  an  absence  of  religious  principle.  His 
"very  homely,  plain,  rough,  practical  preaching",  as 
he  himself  called  it,  was  not  altogether  acceptable  at 
the  Lock,  but  it  was  exactly  what  the  people  there 
wanted  for  the  reformation  of  their  manners  and  the 
salvation  of  their  souls.  William  Wilberforce  has  left 
on  record  what  an  effect  upon  his  own  mind  was 
produced  by  these  sensible,  powerful  appeals,  which 
to  his  apprehension  made  ordinary  discourses  seem 
thin  and  superficial.  In  this  judgment,  Wilberforce's 
two  friends,  the  Hon.  E.  J.  Eliot  and  Mr  Henry 
Thornton  assuredly  concurred  ;  for  these  three  used 
regularly  to  listen  to  him  in  company  on  Sunday 
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mornings,  and  two  of  them  would  follow  him  to  Bread 
Street  in  the  afternoons. 

We  have  already  given,  in  Mr  Scott's  own  words, 
an  account  of  his  method  of  preaching  (chapter  iii) 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  what  he  followed 
throughout  his  life.  Its  effectiveness  for  the  con 
version,  instruction  and  building  up  in  holiness  of 
those  who  submitted  their  minds  to  its  influence 
cannot  be  doubted.  The  effects  have  been  found 
after  many  days.  If  such  preaching  can  never  be 
popular — and  nothing  can  be  more  certain — it  is 
calculated  to  erect  a  standard  of  faith  and  holy  living 
deeply  impressive  to  the  public  conscience,  to  rebuke 
and  give  tone  to  less  earnest  and  conscientious  preach 
ing,  and,  like  salt,  to  impart  both  flavour  and 
permanence  to  the  Christianity  of  its  generation, 
imperilled  from  time  to  time  by  the  spirit  of  the 
world. 

A  brief  notice  must  suffice  for  Mr  Scott's  principal 
writings.  We  have  already  given  attention  to  the  two 
works  by  which  he  is  best  known,  the  "  Force  of 
Truth"  and  the  "Family  Bible".  His  "Discourse 
upon  Repentance",  dated  1785,  and  his  "Doctrines 
of  Election  and  Final  Perseverance  stated  from 
Scripture",  of  1786,  the  period  of  his  persecution  by 
the  Lock  congregation,  are  perhaps  the  two  most 
important  of  his  publications  after  the  former.  After 
these  followed  the  "  Essays  on  the  Most  Important 
Subjects  in  Religion  ",  concluded  in  1 794 ;  the 
"Pilgrim's  Progress,  with  Notes ",  1795;  the 
"  Treatise  on  Growth  in  Grace',  1/87  ;  his  "  Remarks 
on  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  Refutation  of  Calvinism  ", 
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1818;  in  the  same  year,  his,  "  History  of  the  Synod 
of  Dort";  his  "Theological  Treatises";  his 
Sermons;  his  Works  directed  against  Infidelity;  and 
his  "  Answer  to  Rabbi  Crool  on  the  Jewish  question". 
These,  with  many  articles  and  minor  publications, 
reflect  the  character  and  principles  which  we  have 
endeavoured  to  follow  out  in  the  foregoing  narrative. 
Though  in  detail  superseded  by  the  lapse  of  time, 
they  are  so  concerned  with  fundamental  truth  that 
they  can  never  be  without  the  element  of  interest  to 
those  deeply  concerned  to  know  and  do  the  will  of 
God.  His  autobiographical  memoir,  from  which  we 
have  necessarily  so  largely  drawn,  is  a  document 
which  possesses  a  genuine  human  interest  and  is 
written  in  a  style  lucid  and  wholly  commendable. 

Let  us  now  rapidly  pass  in  review  some  of  the 
principal  friends  whom  Mr  Scott  made  during  his 
life. 

The  first  who  naturally  springs  to  our  recollection 
is  John  Newton  of  Olney,  that  faithful  and  patient 
friend,  who  laboured  so  persistently  for  Scott's  conver 
sion  and  hoped  against  hope,  when  the  friendship  was 
all  on  one  side.  His  constancy  was  richly  rewarded, 
for  though  Scott  himself  tells  us  that  Newton's  efforts 
were  not  the  direct  means  of  effecting  the  great  change, 
we  may  safely  believe  that  they  prepared  the  way  for 
it ;  and  later,  when  Scott  had  received  the  doctrines  of 
grace,  Newton's  personal  sympathy  and  teaching- 
completed  and  deepened  the  work  so  happily  begun. 
Cowper,  whose  temperament  was  so  unlike  that  of 
Scott,  cannot  be  ranked  amongst  his  intimate  associates, 
yet  he  was  a  sympathiser,  and  to  his  literary  taste 
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"  The  Force  of  Truth  "  stands  indebted  for  improve 
ments  in  style.     Thomas  Robinson,  of  Leicester,  was 
a  brother  in  the  ministry,  with  whom  he  entered  into 
an    intimate    friendship ;    and   he  records    Robinson's 
faithfulness,  when  all  his  other  advisers  failed  him,  in 
putting  before  him  the  troubles  and   disadvantages  o^ 
the  Lock,  when  the  offer  of  it  was  made  to  him.     The 
Rev.  J.  Mayor,  of  Shawbury,  Salop,  was  a  friend  and 
correspondent  to  whom  he  again  and  again  unlocked 
his  heart.     No  truer  friend  was  ever  made  by  him  than 
Charles  Simeon,  of  Cambridge,  who  at  that  dark  hour 
in  his  fortunes,  when  all  his  efforts  seemed  to  have  led 
him  only  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  came  to  his  aid  with  such 
a  noble  and  generous  gift,  and  such  prompt  and  vigorous 
exertions,    that   Scott   declared    that    "to   him,  under 
God,  he  owed  the  comfort  of  his  declining  years  ".     The 
Rev.   Daniel  Wilson,   afterwards  Bishop  of  Calcutta, 
was  one  of  Mr  Scott's  hearers  at  the  Lock,  and  it  is  to 
his  pen  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  able  summary  and 
estimate  of  his  life  and  writings  that  were  delivered  in 
the  funeral  service  preached  for  him.     We  can  hardly 
reckon  the  Wrightes   of  Gayhurst  amongst  his  true 
friends,  though  for  a  time  there  was  an  intimacy ;  nor 
perhaps,  even  the  Higgins    family,  though    we    must 
bear  in  mind,  the  services  which  Mr  Scott  rendered  to 
Mr  Bartholomew  Higgins  in  his  last  illness,   and  the 
generous  treatment  of  Scott  by  Mr  Charles  Higgins 
in     letting     him     have     "The     Lodge"    at     Weston 
Underwood,  practically  rent-free.     Three  medical  men 
were  deeply  attached  to  Scott,  and  received   his  warm 
friendship  in  return:    Dr  Kerr,  of  Northampton,  who 
advised  him  as  to   how   to    minister  to  the  physical 
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needs  of  his  sick  villagers  and  taught  him  inoculation, 
as  he  observed  a  natural  talent  for  medicine  in  his 
friend  and  pupil,  though  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  so  ready  to  receive  Scott's  spiritual  teachings  ; 
Mr  John  Pearson,  of  Golden  Square,  surgeon  to  the 
Lock  Hospital,  whose  faithful  and  constant  friendship 
we  have  already  noted,  in  refreshing  contrast  to  the 
treacherous  behaviour  of  other  members  of  the  Lock 
Board,  and  whose  letter  after  Scott's  death  shows  him 
to  have  been  a  humble  and  devout  Christian  ;  and 
lastly,  Dr  Slater,  of  Wycombe,  who  was  his  professional 
adviser,  unpaid,  like  Mr  Pearson,  during  his  residence 
at  Aston  Sandford,  and  with  whom,  in  his  latter  days? 
he  conversed  about  his  prospects  of  departure.  The 
evangelical  clergy  of  London,  and  especially  the 
members  of  the  Eclectic  Society,  were  all  more  or  less 
in  contact  with  him.  Romaine,  Cecil,  John  Venn, 
Josiah  Pratt,  amongst  the  clergy ;  Wilberforce, 
Hannah  More,  Henry  Thornton,  amongst  the  laity, 
were  numbered  amongst  his  friends. 

Thomas  Scott  was  born  during  the  reign  of 
George  II.  He  saw  George  III  come  to  the  throne  and 
witnessed  the  stirring  events  of  his  reign.  He  lived 
during  the  days  of  Fox,  Burke  and  Pitt,  and  through 
out  the  period  of  the  French  War.  He  received  the 
news  of  the  victories  of  Nelson  and  of  Wellington,  of 
Trafalgar  and  of  Waterloo.  Ministries  rose  and  fell 
in  his  days,  as  they  have  risen  and  fallen  since. 
During  his  Buckinghamshire  ministry,  the  American 
Colonies  declared  and  vindicated  their  independence. 
While  Scott  preached,  studied  and  wrote,  Watt  was 
working  at  his  steam-engine,  Gibbon  was  composing 
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his  history,  Crabbe,  Cowper  and  Burns  were  inditing 
immortal  verse,  and  Coleridge,  Wordsworth  and 
Southey  were  writing  and  dreaming.  Just  as  he  died, 
John  Keats  was  singing  his  most  exquisite  songs  and 
Shelley  publishing  his  ethereal  verses.  To  all  these 
events,  these  inventions  and  these  literary  and 
artistic  productions,  Scott  lent  but  a  minor  degree  of 
attention.  He  was  concerned  with  matters  which 
appeared  to  him,  and  which  were  in  truth,  of  infinitely 
greater  moment.  And  as  it  was  with  him  in  his 
attitude  towards  the  world,  so  was  it  with  the  world 
in  its  attitude  towards  him.  The  eloquent  words  of 
Sir  James  Stephen  enshrine  the  truth  on  this  aspect 
of  the  subject :  "  He  died  unknown,  even  by  name, 
to  all,  or  nearly  to  all,  of  the  statesmen  and  warriors, 
to  whose  glory  the  annals  of  the  reign  of  George  III 
are  dedicated,  although  no  one  of  that  illustrious  band 
had  really  hewn  out  for  himself  a  monument  so 
sublime  and  imperishable.  He  died  unknown  or 
unheeded  by  the  poets,  the  philosophers,  the  historians 
and  the  artists,  who,  during  the  same  momentous  era, 
had  established  an  intellectual  sovereignty  in  his 
native  land,  although  he  had  laid  the  basis  of  a 
wider  and  more  enduring  dominion  than  had  been 
acquired  by  the  most  triumphant  of  their  number. 
He  died  neglected,  if  not  despised,  by  the  hierarchy 
of  the  Church  of  England,  although  in  him  she  lost 
a  teacher,  weighed  against  whom  those  most  reverend, 
right  reverend,  very  reverend  and  venerable 
personages,  if  all  thrown  together  into  the  opposing 
scale,  would  at  once  have  kicked  the  beam.  But  he 
died  amidst  the  regrets,  and  yet  lives  in  the  grateful 
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remembrance  of  numbers  without  number,  who,  on 
either  side  of  the  Atlantic  (in  Continental,  as  well  as 
in  insular  Britain),  had  found  in  his  writings  such  a 
mass  of  diversified  instruction,  such  stores  of  in 
tellectual  and  of  spiritual  nutriment,  such  complete 
ness  and  maturity  of  Divine  knowledge,  so  steady  and 
so  pure  a  light  to  lighten  the  dark  places  of  Holy 
Scripture,  so  absolute  a  devotedness  to  truth,  and  so 
indefatigable  a  pursuit  of  truth,  as  they  had  not  found 
in  any  or  in  all  of  the  theologians  who  wrote  or  spoke 
in  his  own  times,  and  in  his  own  mother  tongue." 


CHAPTER  IX 

SCOTT'S  FAMILY  BIBLE,  OR  COMMENTARY  ON  THE 
HOLY  SCRIPTURES. 

SCOTT'S  Commentary  occupied  so  large  a  share  of 
the  energies  of  a  strenuous  lifetime ;  it  awakened  so 
many  hopes  and  excited  so  many  fears  in  the  breast 
of  its  author ;  it  afforded  him  so  infinite  a  subject  for 
study  and  thought ;  it  gave  him  so  much  anxiety  and 
occasioned  him  so  much  loss,  a  loss  and  an  anxiety 
which  were  removed  by  means  even  more  remarkable 
than  those  by  which  they  had  been  caused  ;  it  was 
so  largely  sold,  and  has  been  so  widely  read  by  the 
English  speaking  races  ;  it  has  ministered  so  far  more 
than  any  other  of  his  achievements  to  the  perpetuation 
of  his  fame ;  i<  so  entirely  discloses  his  theological 
position  and  so  vividly  reflects  his  mental  character 
istics  ;  that  a  brief  chapter  may  well  be  devoted  to 
some  further  account  of  it  than  appears  above. 

A  nature  which  is  capable  of  great  suffering  is  also 
susceptible  to  great  joy.  Mr  Scott,  as  we  have  seen, 
knew  only  too  much  of  the  former.  May  we  not  think 
that  in  the  composition  of  this  monumental  work  he 
found  much  of  the  truest  happiness  of  his  life  ?  For,  in 
the  first  place,  he  was  fulfilling  one  of  the  earliest 
ambitions  of  his  youth,  in  distinguishing  himself  as  a 
writer  and  becoming  a  prominent  figure  in  the  literary 
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world.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  as  we  study  the  records 
of  his  early  life,  that  to  become  such  was  his  first  and 
dearest  desire.  After  the  spiritual  crisis  which  gave  a 
permanent  direction  to  his  aims  and  a  final  shape  to  his 
endeavours,  the  literary  interest  was  subordinated  to 
the  desire  to  promote  the  edification  of  others.  Yet  it 
was  there  still,  interwoven  with  the  very  texture  of  his 
nature,  although  metamorphosed  by  the  new  animating 
purpose.  The  literary  threads  still  ran  through  his 
being,  but  in  a  golden  strand. 

To  him  it  must  have  been  a  joy  to  devote  his 
strength  to  the  spiritual  instruction  of  multitudes  of  his 
fellow  men.  The  very  study  which  his  annotations 
occasioned  him  cannot  but  have  been  a  delight  and  a 
repose  to  his  spirit.  The  exercise  of  his  trained 
judgment,  a  faculty  in  which  he  excelled,  must  have 
given  him  constant  pleasure.  The  prayers  for  illumin 
ation  and  grace  with  which,  as  we  know,  he  approached 
the  study  of  the  Divine  Word,  must  have  brought  daily 
cheer  and  brightness  into  his  life.  The  satisfaction 
attendant  upon  the  discovery  of  a  new  point  of  view  or 
a  fresh  collocation  of  truth  must  often  have  refreshed 
his  intelligence.  While  the  constant  sense  that  God  was 
speaking  to  him  through  the  Word  which  he  was 
endeavouring  to  elucidate,  and  the  high  communion  he 
must  have  held  with  the  Almighty  by  means  of  it, 
assuredly  afforded  him  the  most  exquisite  peace. 

The  brilliant  and  discriminating  passage  in  which 
Sir  James  Stephen,  in  his  Essay  on  "  The  '  Evangelical ' 
Succession  ",  delineates  Mr  Scott's  great  work  assuredly 
does  not  err  in  sparing  him  the  disclosure  of  any  of  the 
weaknesses  or  limitations  imposed  upon  him  by  his 
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natural   temperament   or  his    imperfect    training.      In 
those  telling  periods,  coruscating  with  a  subtle  humour 
the   gentle  satire   of  which   is    never  touched  with  a 
single  drop  of  bitterness,  he  points  out  the  inadequacy 
of  the  means  employed  to  the  ends  proposed.     He  tells 
us  that  the  intrepid  author  "  brought  to  his  task  neither 
the  intellectual  powers  nor  the  intellectual  wealth,  which 
we  are  most  accustomed  to  admire  ".       He  reminds  us 
of  the  entire  lack  of  imagination  in  that  sturdy  mind  and 
by  a  natural  consequence,  of  the  absence  of  invention, 
of  pathos,  of  vehemence,  of  ardour,  and  all  the  other 
forms  of  eloquence,  in  the  product  of  its  toil.     He  points 
out  the  absence  in  Scott  of  any  exact  knowledge  of 
Hebrew,    Greek,   or   Latin,   of  modern   languages,  of 
patristic  or  mediaeval  learning,  of  geography,  or  of  chron 
ology  :  while  that  which  would  have  gone  far  to  supply 
their  place,  the  critical  acumen  so  necessary  to  the  com 
prehension  and  interpretation  of  the  sacred  text,  was 
not  amongst  his  intellectual  possessions.     The  great 
book,  regarded    as    a  work  of  art,  fails    to  pass  any 
reasonable  test :  as  a  literary  achievement,  it  is  no  less 
deficient.     Its  workmanship  is  devoid  of  any  delicacy 
of   ornament.      Its    hasty   composition,  of  which    the 
author  and  his  first  biographer  alike  assure  us,  together 
with  the  writer's  almost  exclusive  reliance  on  his  own 
resources  alone,  condemned  it  to  unmethodical  arrange 
ment,  tautology,  a  style   monotonous  and  pedestrian, 
and  a  dull  tediousness.     All  this  may  be  admitted  and 
yet  leave  much  that  can  be  said  in  its  favour.     Of  this 
indeed  the  accomplished  critic  proceeds  to  say  no  small 
part.     He  tells  us  how  great  a  canon  of  interpretation 
Mr  Scott  adopted  in  his  stupendous  endeavour,  when  he 
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resolved  "  to  collate  every  passage  of  the  divine  oracles 
with  the  rest".  In  the  juxtaposition  of  every  state 
ment  of  the  holy  scriptures  with  every  other,  he 
undoubtedly  took  one  of  the  most  effective  methods 
conceivable  to  arrive  at  a  mature  comprehension  of  the 
whole.  In  comparing  and  contrasting  text  with  text, 
he  was  enabled  to  throw  many  an  illuminating  ray  of 
divine  light  upon  the  difficulties  of  God's  word  and  to 
enrich  its  exposition  and  its  application.  His  critic 
points  out  that  the  style,  if  heavy,  is  plain  and  clear  ; 
that  the  language  is  full- charged  with  thought  and  that 
the  true  merit  of  the  work  is  "  the  saturation  of  the 
comment  by  the  spirit  of  the  text ",  a  result  which  the 
method  described  was  calculated  to  realize. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  a  very  different  witness,  the 
Rev.  Daniel  Wilson,  who  preached  the  funeral  sermon 
for  Mr  Scott.  He  was  one  who,  from  his  position, 
was  bound  to  speak,  not  as  a  critic,  but  as  a  friend  and 
admirer  of  his  subject.  At  the  same  time,  he  shows 
that  he  was  not  unobservant  of  the  limits  of  the  com 
mentator's  qualifications  ;  and  his  praise  is  not  mere 
blind  laudation.  Speaking  of  the  "Family  Bible,"  he 
says  :  "It  is  difficult  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  a  work 
on  which  such  an  author  laboured  for  thirty-three 
years.  It  enables  him  of  itself  to  rank  at  the  head  of 
the  theologians  of  his  own  time,  as  at  once  the  most 
laborious  and  important  writer  of  the  day.  .  .  .  Every 
part  of  it  is  thought  out  by  the  author  for  himself,  not 
borrowed  from  others.  The  later  editions  indeed  are 
enriched  with  brief  and  valuable  quotations  from 
several  writers  of  credit,  but  the  substance  of  the  work 
is  entirely  his  own.  It  is  not  a  compilation,  it  is  an 
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original  production,  in  which  you  have  the  deliberate 
judgment  of  a  masculine  and  independent  mind  on  all 
the  parts  of  Holy  Scripture.  Further,  it  is  the  com 
ment  of  our  age,  presenting  many  of  the  last  lights 
which  history  casts  on  the  interpretation  ot  prophecy, 
giving  several  of  the  remarks  which  sacred  criticism 
has  accumulated  from  the  different  branches  of  sacred 
literature,  obviating  the  chief  objections  which  modern 
annotators  have  advanced  against  some  of  the  dis 
tinguishing  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  adapting  the 
instructions  of  Scripture  to  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  times  in  which  we  live.  I  may  observe  also 
that  the  faults  of  method  and  style  which  considerably 
detract  from  the  merit  of  some  of  his  other  writings, 
are  less  apparent  here,  where  he  had  only  to  follow 
the  order  of  thought  in  the  sacred  book  itself;  whilst 
all  his  powers  and  attainments  have  their  full  scope. 
It  was  the  very  undertaking  which  required,  less  than 
any  other,  the  qualifications  which  he  did  not  possess, 
and  demanded  more  than  any  other,  those  in  which 
he  excelled.  It  required  matured  knowledge  of 
Scripture,  skill  as  a  textuary,  sterling  honesty,  a  firm 
grasp  of  truth,  unfeigned  submission  of  mind  to  every 
part  of  the  inspired  records,  a  holy  temper  of  heart, 
unparalleled  diligence  and  perseverance  ;  and  these 
were  the  very  characteristics  of  the  man."  Again  : 
"  After  thirty-three  years  bestowed  on  his  Comment, 
he  was  as  assiduous  in  revising,  as  he  had  originally 
been  in  composing  it.  The  marginal  references  cost 
him  seven  years  of  labour." 

What    great    difficulties    he    encountered    in    the 
pursuance  of  his  purpose  are  thus  described  :  "  His 
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great  work,  the  Commentary,  was  also  the  occasion  of 
almost  constant  perplexity,  embarrassment,  and  dis 
appointment  for  nearly  the  whole  of  the  first  fourteen 
years  of  his  labours  upon  it  ;  so  that  almost  any  other 
person  would  have  relinquished  the  undertaking  in 
despair." 

As  to  its  spiritual  value,  Andrew  Fuller  wrote :  "  I 
believe  it  exhibits  more  of  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  in 
the  Scriptures,  than  any  other  work  of  the  kind  extant. " 
While  Home,  the  author  of  the  "  Introduction  to  the 
Scriptures,"  "  found  in  Mr  Scott's  Commentary  brief 
but  solid  refutation  of  alleged  contradictions,  which  he 
could  find  in  no  similar  work  extant  in  the  English 
language." 

Mr  Scott's  leading  principle  in  interpreting  the 
Scriptures,  has  already  been  glanced  at  (see  p.  72)  and 
must  always  be  kept  in  mind  in  the  use  of  his  Com 
mentary  :  "  Every  passage  of  Scripture  has  its  real, 
literal,  and  distinct  meaning,  which  it  is  the  first  duty 
of  a  commentator,  whether  from  the  pulpit  or  the 
press,  to  trace  out  and  explain :  whatever  application 
he  may  think  fit  subsequently  to  make  of  it ;  and  that, 
speaking  of  the  scriptures  generally,  the  spiritual 
meaning  is  no  other  than  this  real  meaning,  the  actual 
intention  of  the  passage,  with  its  fair  legitimate 
application  to  ourselves.  The  author  looked  therefore 
with  a  very  jealous  eye  upon  the  whole  system  of 
accommodation  so  much  in  favour  with  many  persons, 
which  takes  a  passage  often  without  even  a  reference 
to  its  connexion  and  real  purport,  and  applies  it  to 
somewhat  to  which  it  has  no  actual  relation,  and 
perhaps  does  not  even  bear  any  analogy."  Mr  Scott 
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instances,  by  way  of  illustration,  the  application  of 
Eccles.  ix.  13-15,  to  redemption  by  Christ,  a  method 
of  use  which  is  unwarranted  and,  as  he  says,  "  furnishes 
only  amusement  instead  of  information."  In  the  same 
way  the  Parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  which  was 
given  to  inculcate  the  duty  of  humanity  towards  others, 
is  sometimes  employed  to  set  forth  the  love  of  Christ 
to  sinners,  an  application  of  an  entirely  secondary 
character. 

Three  points  have  been  specially  remarked  in  Scott's 
theology.  First,  its  comprehensiveness.  It  is  said 
that  the  Calvinists  termed  him  an  Arminian  and  the 
Arminians  a  Calvinist.  He  was  not  sufficiently  one 
sided  for  either  of  them.  Next,  its  practical  character. 
Mr  Wilson  well  puts  this  in  the  following  passage  : 
"  While  ....  he  firmly  believed  the  essential  and 
vital  truths  which  I  before  noticed,  he  held  with  no 
less  firmness  the  accountability  of  man,  the  perpetual 
obligation  of  the  holy  law,  the  necessity  of  addressing 
the  hearts  and  consciences  of  sinners,  and  of  using 
without  reserve  the  commands,  cautions,  and  threaten- 
ings  so  copiously  employed  inane  inspired  books  ;  the 
importance  of  close  inquiries  into  the  detail  of  private, 
social  and  relative  duties,  the  necessity  of  pointing  out 
those  imperfections  of  temper  or  practice,  by  which  a 
false  religion  betrays  its  unsoundness,  and  of  following 
out  the  grand  branches  of  scripture  morals  into  their 
proper  fruits  in  the  regulation  of  the  life.  In  a  word, 
he  entered  as  fully  into  the  great  system  of  plain 
means  and  duties,  on  the  one  hand,  as  of  the 
mysterious  doctrines  of  divine  grace  on  the  other. 
He  united  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul  and  St.  James." 
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Thirdly,  we  note  the  evangelical  character  of  Scott's 
teaching.  Starting  with  the  depravity  of  the  human 
race,  he  ever  presses  home  the  great  truths  of  Divine 
Love,  of  the  Atonement  of  Christ,  of  the  Work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  heart  in  conviction,  renewal 
and  sanctification,  and  of  Reconciliation  with  a  God 
who  had  been  neglected  and  offended  by  a  course  of 
sin. 

Scott  himself,  in  his  Preface  to  the  Commentary, 
lays  down  some  of  the  principles  which  had  guided 
him  in  his  work.  The  Bible,  he  affirms  at  the  outset, 
is  a  Divine  Revelation,  of  which  the  agreement  of  the 
sacred  writers  among  themselves  is  a  cogent  argument, 
and  the  miracles,  by  which  these  writers  confirmed 
their  divine  mission  to  their  contemporaries  are  a  con 
vincing  proof;  while  the  inspiration  of  the  several 
books  is  demonstrated  by  the  prophecies  contained  in 
them,  which  are  continually  being  fulfilled  to  the 
present  day.  The  Holy  Scriptures  alone  introduce 
the  infinite  God  speaking  in  a  manner  worthy  of  Him 
self.  Moreover  the  tendency  of  the  Scriptures  to  pro 
duce  beneficial  moral  results  in  the  world,  and  their 
actual  effects,  where  their  influence  has  been  allowed 
to  exert  itself,  are  strong  confirmatory  proofs  of  their 
divine  origin.  But  let  a  man  test  them  by  exerting 
faith  in  them  and  he  will  soon  prove  their  power. 
"He  that  believeth  hath  the  witness  in  himself". 
Such  are  some  of  the  positions  stated  and  defended  by 
the  commentator.  They  are  amongst  the  most 
weighty  of  all  that  can  be  affirmed  in  connection  with 
Divine  truth.  The  Church  can  never  cease  to  need 
to  be  reminded  of  them ;  and  Thomas  Scott  did 
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good  service  in  his  day  by  keeping  them  before  his 
readers. 

The  authors  quoted  in  the  Commentary  are  not 
numerous,  nor  did  Scott  load  his  pages  with  too  many 
references  or  quotations.  The  principal  writers 
referred  to  are  Whitby,  Beza,  Doddridge,  Bishop 
Hall,  Hammond,  Matthew  Henry,  Lowth,  MacKnight, 
Bishop  Newton,  Bishop  Patrick,  and  Bishop  Porteus ; 
concerning  whom  we  may  remark  that  the  two  first- 
named  are  those  most  frequently  cited,  from  which  we 
may  infer  the  comparative  value  Scott  set  upon  them. 
Of  those  named,  four,  it  will  be  seen,  are  bishops. 

It  will  be  interesting,  and  perhaps  instructive,  to 
take  a  few  passages  of  the  Bible,  at  random,  and 
observe  how  Scott  deals  with  them.  We  may  thus 
obtain  some  idea  of  his  characteristic  method  and  his 
leading  ideas. 

On  Daniel  vii.,  following  the  historical  school  of 
interpreters  and  adopting  their  strongly  Protestant 
attitude,  he  holds  that  the  little  horn  (ver.  8),  sym 
bolizes  the  power  of  the  Church  and  Bishop  of  Rome, 
while  the  fourth  beast  is  the  Roman  Empire  as 
inimical  to  the  cause  of  Christ  ;  a  beast  in  prophetical 
language  being  "  an  idolatrous  or  persecuting  power  ". 
Here  he  quotes  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Lowth,  and 
Maclaurin. 

The  Song  of  Solomon  he  holds  to  be  a  sacred 
allegory  of  Christ  and  the  Church,  Bishop  Patrick, 
from  whom  he  quotes  frequently,  being  his  favourite 
authority  on  this  book. 

His  view  of  the  Church  in  the  notes  on  the  Song 
is  that  "  The  Church  is  nothing  else  but  a  company  of 
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of  individual  believers  ....  so  that  the  language  of 
the  Church  is  in  fact  nothing  more  than  the  language 
of  those  individuals  who  compose  the  Church."  This 
view  certainly  falls  far  short  of  the  New  Testament 
doctrine  that  the  Church  is  the  Body  of  Christ  and 
dwelt  in  by  His  Spirit,  who  is  the  soul  and  speak 
ing  voice  in  her,  to  which  each  individual  member  is 
subordinated. 

Upon  the  discourse  of  Our  Lord  in  St  John  vi.,  he 
maintains  the  Calvinistic  view  of  ver.  37,  "  All  that  the 
Father  giveth  me  shall  come  to  me."  On  verses 
30-35,  52-58,  he  maintains  that  the  person,  the  atone 
ment  and  the  mediation  of  Christ  constitute  Him  the 
suitable  and  sufficient  sustenance  of  our  souls.  He 
guards  carefully  against  the  opposite  errors  of  Roman 
ism  and  Socinianism,  in  explaining  the  nature  of 
eating  Christ's  flesh  and  drinking  His  blood.  On  the 
one  hand  he  condemns  the  doctrines  of  transubstanti- 
ation,  consubstantiation,  or  any  blessing  inseparably 
connected  with  the  act  of  receiving  the  Sacrament,  in 
dependent  of  the  faith  or  unbelief  of  the  recipient. 
On  the  other,  he  says  that  the  view  which  represents 
this  eating  and  drinking  as  merely  feeding  on  doctrine, 
leads  men  by  another  road  from  the  central  truth  of 
Christianity.  It  is  important,  as  showing  the  largeness 
and  candour  of  his  outlook,  that  we  should  observe 
that  he  holds  in  this  passage,  a  distinct  reference  to  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

Turning  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  we  look  with 
interest  for  his  view  as  to  the  election  of  Matthias  to 
the  vacancy  in  the  number  of  the  Twelve  left  by  the 
death  of  Judas  (chap.  i.).  It  is  evident  that  he  had  no 
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sympathy  with  those  who  represent  that  event  as  an 
unauthorised  mistake,  nor  does  he  condemn  the  resort 
to  sortilege.  He  regards  the  words,  "His  bishoprick 
let  another  take,"  as  St  Peter  did,  as  indicating  what 
the  course  of  the  Apostles  ought  to  be  under  the  cir 
cumstances  ;  thus  of  course  justifying  the  election. 
And  while  he  regards  the  lot  as  directed  by  Christ,  he 
rightly  looks  upon  its  employment  as  wholly  exceptional 
in  the  appointment  of  an  apostle  or  other  minister  of 
the  Word. 

In  the  account  of  the  incidents  of  the  Day  of  Pente 
cost  (chap  ii.)  he  does  not  hold  that  the  Apostles  alone 
received  the  effusion  of  the  Spirit,  but  believes  N  that 
others  were  with  them  on  this  important  occasion  and 
were  sharers  in  the  benefit.  A  quaint  remark  follows 
the  account  of  the  appearance  of  the  tongues  of  fire  : 
"  The  shape  of  the  mitre,  worn  by  bishops,  is  by  some 
thought  to  have  been  derived  from  the  supposed  form 
of  these  divided  tongues  ;  but  if  they  sat  on  every  one 
present  (as  the  original  determines),  and  others  besides 
the  apostles  were  present,  the  ground  of  this  distinction 
fails."  The  word  in  the  original,  however,  appears 
to  mean  "  distributing  themselves  among  them,"  which, 
while  equally  cutting  away  the  argument  for  the  mitre, 
places  it  upon  a  different  basis. 

A  strange,  though  not  uncommon,  mistake,  how 
ever,  is  made  by  him  when  he  represents  the  gift  of 
tongues  as  designed  to  qualify  the  apostles  for  the 
work  of  preaching  the  Gospel  among  races  of  man 
kind  speaking  languages  unknown  to  them.  St  Paul 
tells  us  that  "  tongues  are  for  a  sign,"  and  this  is  ever 
their  purpose  in  the  New  Testament.  We  do  not 
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ever  hear  of  the  apostles  preaching  in  a  "  tongue." 
The  nature  of  the  Pentecostal  Gift  is,  even  at  present, 
very  imperfectly  understood,  and  we  cannot  be  surprised 
that  Scott  had  an  inadequate  idea  of  it. 

In  chap,  viii,  on  the  communication  of  the  Spirit  to 
the  Samaritans  by  the  laying  on  of  hands,  he  labours 
to  show  that  there  is  no  ground  to  be  obtained  from 
the  passage  for  the  observance  of  Confirmation  as  a 
means  whereby  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  may  be  imparted. 
His  argument,  however,  in  this  passage  is  weak  and 
unconvincing.  In  ,the  parallel  passage  (chap.  xix.  1-6) 
he  recognises  indeed  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  com 
municated  to  the  Ephesian  believers  by  the  imposition 
of  St  Paul's  hands,  but  makes  no  mention  of  this  as  an 
example  for  the  Church  to  follow,  and,  so  far  as  we  can 
see,  it  does  not  occur  to  him  at  all  to  connect  this  with 
Confirmation. 

On  chap  x.  47,  where  Cornelius  and  his  household 
are  baptized,  Scott  quotes  Whitby  against  the  Quakers, 
who  reject  outward  baptism. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  will  yield  interesting 
results  in  this  connection.  On  chapter  vi.  I,  Scott 
shows  that  he  is  aware  of  two  schools  of  interpreters, 
the  one  explaining  "  the  principles  of  the  doctrine  of 
Christ "  of  Old  Testament  instructions  concerning  the 
Messiah's  Kingdom,  and  the  other  confining  them 
exclusively  to  the  New  Testament  dispensation.  He 
himself  regards  them  as  the  more  obvious  and  simple 
parts  of  Christianity,  or  external  matters  connected 
with  the  first  profession  of  it.  The  subject  is  con 
fessedly  a  difficult  one.  He  appends  a  long  quotation 
from  Whitby  to  show  that  Origen  was  wrong  in  putting 
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a  period  to  the  torments  of  the  damned.  Whitby  cites 
Clement  of  Rome,  Justin  Martyr,  Tertullian  and 
Cyprian,  to  show  the  endless  duration  of  these  suffer 
ings  ;  a  conclusion  in  which  they  have  not  carried  all 
later  interpreters  with  them. 

Upon  the  celebrated  passage  (chap.  xiii.  10),  "  We 
have  an  altar,  whereof  they  have  no  right  to  eat 
which  serve  the  tabernacle,"  Scott,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say,  has  no  glimmering  of  the  meaning.  He  does 
not  see  that  "We"  is  not  "We  Christians,"  but  "We 
Hebrews,"  and  that  the  "Altar"  spoken  of  is  the  Sin- 
offering  of  Leviticus  xvi.  He  thinks  the  Lord's  Supper 
may  be  meant,  as  the  appointed  memorial  of  the 
spiritual  sacrifice.  * 

On  the  singular  passage  in  St  James  iv.  5,  "  The 
spirit  that  dwelleth  in  us  lusteth  to  envy,"  Scott  takes 
the  "spirit"  not,  with  later  writers,  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
but  of  the  fallen  human  spirit,  a  use  of  the  term  to 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  parallel  in  the  New 
Testament.  Scott,  however,  discusses  the  question 
whether  it  might  be  understood  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  it  be  so  taken,  the 
meaning  is  nearly  the  same  ;  but,  in  that  case,  the 
clause  must  be  taken  as  a  question,  "  Does  the  Spirit 
that  dwelleth  in  us  lust  to  envy  ?"  It  is  worth  record 
ing  that  one  of  the  latest  interpretations  of  this  inter 
esting  passage  is,"  The  Spirit  which  He  made  to  dwell 
in  us  jealously  desireth  us." 

In  the  discussion  of  i  John  v.  7,  Scott  shows  that 
he  is  aware  of  the  objections  to  the  authenticity  of  the 
famous  passage  about  the  three  Heavenly  Witnesses, 
but  he  thinks  it  is  a  question  as  to  whether  the  Arians 
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were  more  likely  to  have  omitted  it  from  their  copies, 
or  the  Trinitarians  to  have  inserted  it  in  theirs  ;  and, 
like  a  good  Trinitarian,  decides  for  the  former  alterna 
tive.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  look  for  a  knowledge  of 
Textual  Criticism  in  Scott's  day,  such  as  we  should 
expect  of  every  expositor  of  scripture  who  claims  to  be 
listened  to  in  our  own. 

Lastly,  on  Rev.  xvii.,  he  distinctly  holds,  with  the 
greatest  interpreters  both  of  the  Reformation  period  and 
of  our  own,  that  Babylon  is  no  other  than  Rome  Papal. 

Here  then  we  leave  this  work,  a  work  worthy  to  be 
compared  with  many  of  the  great  books  of  the  world. 
For  although  it  has  ceased  to  satisfy  the  critical  mind 
of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  furnished  as  it  is  with  the 
latest  results  of  textual,  historical,  archaeological, 
geographical,  and  philological  research,  we  find  it  still 
to  be  a  true  echo  of  the  needs  of  the  human  heart  and 
of  God's  response  to  those  needs  in  the  Revelation  of 
His  Son  ;  we  still  turn  to  it,  not  so  much  for  information, 
as  for  doctrine,  reproof,  correction  and  instruction  in 
righteousness  ;  and  we  are  confident  that  the  humble 
Christian  of  to-day  may  still  find  in  it  the  voice  which 
points  him  to  the  Wicket  gate  and  shows  him  the  way 
to  the  Cross  ;  nor,  if  he  pursues  with  steadfastness  the 
directions  given  in  the  Family  Bible  will  he  miss  his 
way  to  the  City  which  hath  foundations,  whose  builder 
and  maker  is  God. 

THE    END. 
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Cathedral  by  as  many  of  the  most  eminent  teachers  known  in  the  Church 
of  to-day. 

"  Dean  Lefroy,  in  a  preface  of  great  suggestiveness  and  interest,  says  of  the 
book  :  '  Whoever  desires  to  have  an  intelligent  idea  of  such  men  as  Ignatius, 
Polycarp,  Justin  Martyr,  Tertullian,  Irenaeus,  Origen,  Cyprian,  Chrysostom, 
and  others,  will  find  all  he  needs  in  the  lecture  which  treats  of  each.' 

"We  can  fully  endorse  this  testimony." — Evangelical  Christendom. 

"  The  volume  is  one  we  can  warmly  commend,  for  such  a  record  forms  an 
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Extract  from  the  Introduction  by  Archdeacon  Madden  : — 
' '  The  secret  of  his  success  was  threefold — 

"(a)  He  was  wholly  consecrated  to  his  Master.  The  dominant  desire  of 
his  ministry  was  '  For  me  to  live  is  Christ.' 

" (b)  He  preached  from  personal  conviction — 'Christ,  and  Him  crucified, 
as  the  only  Refuge  of  Sinners. 

11  (c)  He  lived  amongst  his  people  and  for  his  people  a  simple,  strenuous, 
self-sacrificing  life. 

"The  story  is  all  here,  and  it  is  well  that  the  record  of  such  a  life  should  be 
given  to  the  present  generation.  May  it  bring  home  to  every  reader  the  pos 
sibilities  which  lie  in  one  simple  life  dedicated  to  God !  '  He  being  dead  yet 
speaketh.'" 

REVIEWS 

"  The  whole  book  is  a  most  heartening  and  encouraging  record  of  one  well 
meriting  President  Roosevelt's  encomium  of  living  the  '  strenuous  life.'  " — The 
Record,  St.  James's,  Toxteth,  Liverpool. 

"  Robert  Hammond  was  a  man  of  God  from  his  youth.  Born  in  1831,  he 
was  ordained  to  a  curacy  at  St.  Paul's,  Sheffield,  in  1860 ;  worked  in  Spital- 
fields  for  a  year  as  a  Diocesan  Home  Missioner  ;  was  appointed  to  St.  James's, 
Toxteth,  Liverpool,  in  1866;  was  removed  to  St.  Mary's,  Sheffield,  in  1892 — 
a  benefice  less  valuable  than  St.  James's— where  he  died  suddenly  of  heart 
failure  in  November  1902.  He  was  extraordinarily  successful  in  pastoral  work, 
organisation,  and  preaching.  Indeed,  from  1876  onward,  he  was  in  requisi 
tion  in  various  parts  of  the  country  as  a  most  effective  Mission  Preacher.  In 
his  parishes  he  was  deeply  beloved,  and  the  loss  of  the  diocese  when  he  re 
moved  from  Liverpool  to  Sheffield  was  openly  lamented  by  Bishop  Ryle.  His 
wife,  who  writes  the  memoir  (he  married  in  1865),  incidentally  shows  that  he 
was  as  admirable  in  his  domestic  life  as  in  his  ministerial  career.  .  .  . 
There  are  several  portraits,  and  a  sermon  on  '  The  Divinity  of  Christ,'  by  Mr. 
Hammond,  supplements  the  memoir." — The  Record. 
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"We  are  reminded  by  the  title  of  Canon  Hobson's  autobiography  of  the 
late  Mr.  Millard's  book  with  the  same  title,  and  the  two  books  are  similar 
enough,  the  one  telling  of  the  mighty  power  of  God  in  India  and  Australia, 
and  this  one  of  the  same  power  in  the  slums  of  Liverpool.  We  remember 
spending  a  happy  Sunday  in  Canon  Hobson's  parish,  and  seeing  the  large  and 
reverent  congregations  of  men  and  women  transformed  and  satisfied  through 
the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus.  The  present  is  a  new  and  cheaper  edition. 
The  book  is  too  well  known  to  need  description,  but  should  be  bought  and 
read.  It  tells  again  the  simple  and  ever  interesting  story  of  difficulties  over 
come,  of  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  the  poor,  of  building  and  establishing, 
of  trial  and  triumph.  Its  motto  might  well  be  :  '  First  the  blade,  then  the  ear, 
after  that  the  full  corn  in  the  ear.'  The  story  is  adorned  with  many  photo 
graphs."—  The  Life  of  Faith. 

1 '  All  Parochial  Clergymen  should  have  this  volume.  It  is  a  wonderful  testi 
mony  to  the  far-reaching  power  of  evangelical  preaching,  personal  devotion, 
and  parish  visitation.  The  book  is  an  object  lesson,  and  should  be  studied  by 
Mission  Clergymen  in  particular.''—?^  Record. 
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"  It  is  inspiring  to  read  the  stories  of  reclaimed  lives  such  as  this  book  con 
tains.  They  are  on  a  level  with  the  best  results  of  our  own  city  missions,  and 
one  rejoices  that  there  are  men  here  and  there  in  the  Anglican  Church  who  are 
prepared  to  spend  their  strength  in  the  effort  to  reach  the  masses  and  proclaim 
to  them  the  message  of  the  Cross." — The  Methodist  Times. 

"The  present  edition  is  reduced  in  cost,  but  there  has  been  no  curtailment 
of  the  contents.  The  marvellous  work  which  God  enabled  His  servant  to  do 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  he  began  in  a  cellar  with  a  congregation 
of  four  and  ended  with  800  communicants,  having  in  33  years  raised  £60,000, 
and  presented  over  2000  candidates  for  Confirmation,  and  these  he  had  reason 
to  believe  had  received  the  new  birth." — The  Christian. 
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Bible  records  of  the  ages,  emphasising  the  central  fact  of  the  sacrifice  upon 
Calvary  and  the  joyful  hope  of  the  better  things  to  come." —  Words  of  Life. 
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Object  of  Life  ;  (2)  in  the  Rule  of  Life ;  (3)  in  His  Intercourse  with 
the  World  ;  (4)  in  the  Condition  of  Life ;  (5)  in  His  Sorrow ;  (6) 
in  His  Joys;  (7)  in  His  Death. 

Extract  from  a  letter  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Christopher  : — 
"  I  have  not  the  slightest  pecuniary  interest  in  the  sale  of  this  cheap  edition 
of  what  I  know  to  be  a  most  profitable  book,  nor  do  I  write  at  the  sugges 
tion  of  any  one,  but  entirely  of  my  own  accord,  and  because  I  feel  certain  that 
if  '  Christ  our  Example '  be  given  away  as  a  present  to  devout,  intelligent 
servants  of  our  Saviour,  they  will,  after  reading  it,  thank  God  for  it  as  long  as 
they  live.  A  well-known  layman  writes  to  me — '  By  your  advice,  I  have, 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  given  away  very  many  copies  of  ' '  Christ  our 
Example,"  and  there  is  no  book  I  value  more,  except  the  Bible.'  It  will  be 
a  satisfaction  also  to  all  who  promote  its  sale  to  remember  that  they  are  help 
ing  to  save  from  loss  a  publisher  who  seems  to  make  it  one  of  the  chief  objects 
of  his  life  to  sell  sound  Christian  books  at  very  little  above  cost  price." 

ARCHBISHOP  CRANMER  ON  THE  TRUE  AND 
CATHOLIC  DOCTRINE  AND  USE  OF  THE  SACRAMENT 
OF  THE  LORD'S  SUPPER.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Very 
Rev.  HENRY  WAGE,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Canterbury,  and  Introductory 
Notice  and  Supplementary  Notes  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  H.  WRIGHT, 
D.D.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  35.  6d.  net. 

"This  work  of  Archbishop  Cranmer,  which  was  the  most  important  of  the 
writings  of  the  great  English  reformer,  points  out  the  abuses  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  in  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  discusses  the 
eating  and  drinking  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  spoken  of  in  John  vi.,  and 
shows  what  is  meant  by  the  bread  being  called  His  body,  and  the  wine  His 
blood.  It  proves  that  the  ungodly  cannot  in  anywise  be  feeders  on  Christ.  It 
discusses  what  is  the  real  spiritual  food  and  drink  of  the  soul.  It  proves  that 
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both  sacraments  were  intended  to  exhibit  and  confirm  our  faith  in  Christ.  It 
explains  what  was  the  mystical  body  of  Christ,  and  the  real  unity  of  the  Christ 
as  illustrated  thereby.  It  points  out  simply  and  plainly  the  errors  of  the 
Romanists,  such  as  Transubstantiation,  which  subject  is  treated  at  large  in 
Book  II.,  and  shown  to  be  opposed  to  reason  and  Scripture.  It  shows  that 
the  ancient  Fathers  taught  no  such  doctrine,  and  that  it  is  opposed  to  the 
earliest  teachings  of  the  Catholic  Church.  A  sketch  of  the  opinion  of  the 
Fathers  is  given  to  show  that  their  views  were  really  opposed  to  the  modern 
teachings  of  Rome.  The  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's  Supper  is  similarly 
examined,  and  the  idea  of  a  '  real  presence'  in  the  bread  and  wine  shown  to 
be  opposed  to  Scripture  and  Catholic  teaching.  The  opinions  of  the  Fathers 
on  this  great  question  are  lucidly  pointed  out.  A  few  supplementary  notes, 
confirmatory  of  Cranmer's  views,  have  been  added  at  the  end  of  the  work." 

MODERN  ROMANISM  EXAMINED.  By  the  Rev.  H. 
W.  DEARDEN,  M.A.,  with  an  Introductory  Notice  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
SINKER,  Librarian  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  a  Prefatory 
Note  by  the  Right  Rev.  H.  C.  G.  MOULE,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Durham.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt,  is.  6d.  net. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  PREFATORY  NOTE 

"  A  popular  re-issue  of  Dearclen's  '  Modern  Romanism  '  is  a  timely  enterprise, 
and  one  which  should  command  large  success. 

' '  The  book  belongs  to  that  not  large  class  of  controversial  works  which 
bring  to  the  difficult  and  painful  process  of  religious  debate  a  noble  spirit  of 
mingled  decision  and  fairness,  which  in  itself  educates  the  reader  for  right 
thinking. 

"  From  end  to  end  of  Mr.  Dearden's  book  no  really  bitter  word  will  be  found, 
no  attempt  to  snatch  an  advantage  by  logical  or  rhetorical  devices,  no  sign 
that  the  writer  forgets  the  sacred  nature  of  the  truths  in  debate,  or  the  tender 
ness  with  which  the  minds  and  consciences  of  honest  opponents  should  always 
be  treated.  And  all  this  is  so  while  yet  the  book  is  a  model  of  clearness  of 
insight  and  decision  of  statement  upon  the  anti-Roman  side." 


WORKS  BY  REV.  N.  DIMOCK. 

ON  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENG 
LAND  CONCERNING  THE  EUCHARISTIC  PRESENCE. 
Eight  Papers.  Cloth,  2s.  6d.  net. 

EUCHARISTIC  PRESENCE.  Abbreviated  Edition.  Cloth, 
is.  6d.  net. 

VOX  LITURGI^:  ANGLICANS.     Cloth,  25.  6d.  net. 
MISSARUM  SACRIFICIA.     Cloth,  as.  6d.  net. 
DANGEROUS  DECEITS.     Cloth,  is.  6d.  net. 

DOCTRINE  OF  THE  DEATH  OF  CHRIST.  Paper 
boards,  cloth  back,  35.  6d.  net. 

ROMISH  MASS,  THE.  Complete.  Paper  Covers,  is.  6d. 
net ;  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net. 

EUCHARISTIC  WORSHIP.     Cloth,  2s.  6d.  net. 

DOCTRINE  OF  THE  SACRAMENTS  IN  RELATION  TO 
THE  DOCTRINES  OF  GRACE.  New  Edition.  Cloth,  is.  6d.  net. 

LIGHT  FROM  HISTORY  ON  CHRISTIAN  RITUAL. 

Cloth,  is.  net. 


THE   DISCOVERED   NEED   OF  A  MEDIATOR;   and 

other  Topical  and  Suggestive  Sermons.  By  Rev.  SAMUEL  DAVIES, 
Rector  of  Dolfor,  Montgomeryshire  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt,  2s.  6d.  net. 

CONTENTS. — The  Discovered  Need  of  a  Mediator.  The  Liturgy 
of  the  Church  of  England.  Sad  Maternal  Love.  Repentance,  and 
Works  Meet  for  Repentance.  The  Hcly  Spirit.  Sowing  and  Reaping. 
Spiritual  Strength.  The  Christian  Panoply.  The  Breastplate  of 
Righteousness.  Exhortation  to  Well-Doing.  Growth  in  Grace. 

"  These  are  admirable  sermons,  sound  in  doctrine,  practical  in  application, 
and  very  readable.  Two  are  devoted  to  the  defence  of  the  Liturgy,  which  the 
writer  pronounces  truly  as  near  perfection  as  can  be  expected  from  any  pro 
duction  not  directly  inspired.  The  portraits  of  the  author,  the  Vicar  of  Dolfor 
in  Wales,  and  of  Mr.  Buckley  Pugh,  to  whom  the  book  is  dedicated,  appear 
as  frontispieces." — The  Record. 

A  FAITHFUL  SOWER.  A  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  the  Rev. 
GEO.  EVERARD.  Edited  by  his  Daughter.  With  Preface  by  the  Rt. 
Rev.  H.  C.  G.  MOULE,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Durham.  Portrait.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  gilt,  is.  6d.  net. 

{For  Works  by  this  author,  see  complete  catalogue. ) 

GUIDE  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  COMMON 

PRAYER.  By  the  Rev.  A.  R.  FAUSSET,  D.D.,  Canon  of  York. 
Cloth,  is.  net ;  paper,  6d.  net. 

{For  other  Works  by  this  author,  see  complete  catalogue.} 

THE  DECALOGUE  AND  THE  LORD'S  DAY.  Con 
sidered  on  the  evidence  of  Holy  Scripture  and  of  the  early  Christian 
Fathers.  The  obligation  of  the  Fourth  Commandment  on  the  obedi 
ence  of  Christians.  With  copious  extracts  from  the  Fathers  in  the 
original  Hebrew  and  Greek.  By  the  Rev.  W.  B.  GALLOWAY,  M.A., 
sometime  Vicar  of  St.  Mark's,  Regent's  Park,  N.W. 

{For  other  Works  by  this  author,  see  complete  catalogue?) 

VEINS  OF  SILVER ;  or,  Truths  Hidden  Beneath  the  Sur 
face.     By  the  Rev.  SAMUEL  GARRATT,  M.A.,  sometime  Canon  of 
Norwich.    Second  and  Cheaper  Edition.   Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt,  2s.  6d. 
CONTENTS.— Inspired  Words  and  Unfolding  Truths.     God's  Deal 
ing  with  the  Brethren.     Everlasting  Punishment.     Appendix. 

{For  other  Works  by  this  attthor,  see  complete  catalogue.) 

THE  UNION  BETWEEN  CHRIST  AND  HIS  PEOPLE. 

Four  Sermons  Preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford  by  CHARLES 
A.  HEURTLEY,  B.D.,  sometime  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College  and 
Hon.  Canon  of  Worcester.  With  Introduction  by  Rev.  F.  S.  GUY 
WARM  AN,  B.D.,  Principal  of  St.  Aidan's  College,  Birkenhead.  Demy 
8vo,  cloth,  gilt,  2s.  6d.  net. 

"The  four  sermons  reprinted  in  this  volume  were  preached  before  the 
University  of  Oxford  nearly  seventy  years  ago,  by  one,  then  a  country  clergy 
man,  but  afterwards  for  many  years  Margaret  Professor  in  the  University. 

"Canon  Heurtley  is  still  remembered  in  Oxford,  not  only  for  his  learning 
in  the  realms  of  theology  and  patristic  study,  but  for  the  kindness  and  courtesy 
of  his  Christian  character. 

"  It  is  this  combination  of  learning  and  courteous  kindness  in  dealing  with 
matters  of  controversy,  which  made  these  sermons  so  valuable  at  their  first 
delivery,  and  which  has  created  a  demand  that  they  should  be  reprinted  seventy 
years  after,  when  too  much  of  our  controversy  is  characterised  by  the  absence 
both  of  learning  and  courtesy." — Extract  from  the  Introduction. 
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' '  This  is  a  reprint  of  four  valuable  sermons  preached  some  seventy  years  ago 
by  Dr.  Heurtley,  afterwards  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford.  The  author 
endeavours  to  treat  of  great  spiritual  verities  from  the  standpoint  of  some  deter 
minative  principles.  This  principle  he  finds  in  the  union  which  Scripture  asserts 
to  exist  between  Christ  and  His  people.  Sound  learning,  enforced  by  deep 
spirituality,  renders  these  sermons  a  valuable  contribution  to  a  devotional 
library." — Life  of  Faith. 

OUR  SACRIFICE  OF  PRAISE  AND  THANKSGIVING. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  on  the  Lord's  Supper  com 
pared  with  Scripture  and  the  teaching  of  the  Primitive  Church,  and 
also  with  the  teaching  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  By  the  Rev.  P.  C. 
INGROUILLE,  B.D.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  gilt,  35.  net. 

THE  LADDER ;  or,  Steps  unto  Heaven.  A  Week's  Prayer 
in  Short  Words  and  Large  Type.  Seventh  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo, 
cloth,  6d.  net. 

THOMAS  SCOTT  THE  COMMENTATOR.     A  Memoir 

of  his  Life,  with  some  Account  of  his  Principal  Writings  and  an 
Estimate  of  his  Position  and  Influence  in  the  Church.  By  the  Rev. 
A.  C.  DOWNER,  D.D.,  Incumbent  of  Christ  Church,  Harrow  Road.W., 
and  Chaplain  to  the  Lock  Hospital  and  Rescue  Home.  With  Illus 
trations.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  gilt,  35.  net. 

FOR  ME  AND  MY  HOUSE.     A  Manual  of  Devotion  for 

Family  Use,  with  a  Short  Series  of  Prayers,  selected  from  the  Psalms. 
By  the  Rev.  A.  R.  LUDLOW,  M.A.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  gilt,  is.  net. 

THE  TREE  OF  LIFE,  AND  OTHER  SERMONS.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  M'KiNNEY,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  St.  Silas',  Liverpool.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  gilt,  2s.  6d.  net. 

MATTHEW   HENRY'S   EXPOSITION   OF   THE   OLD 

AND  NEW  TESTAMENTS,  wherein  each  chapter  is  summed  up 
in  its  contents,  the  sacred  text  inserted  at  large  in  distinct  paragraphs, 
each  paragraph  reduced  to  its  proper  heads,  the  sense  given  and  largely 
illustrated  with  practical  remarks  and  observations.  New  Edition, 
carefully  revised  and  corrected.  Six  Volumes.  Large  8vo,  in  cloth 
binding,  283.  net  the  set.  In  half  leather  binding,  with  gilt  tops, 
405.  net  the  set. 

STUDIES  IN  THE  CHARACTER  OF  OUR  LORD 
AS  OUR  EXAMPLE.  By  AMELIA  NICHOLLS.  With  Introduction 
by  the  late  Right  Rev.  ROWLEY  HILL,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Sodor  and 
Man.  Second  Edition.  Small  8vo,  cloth,  gilt,  is.  6d.  net. 

BROWNLOW  NORTH :  The  Story  of  his  Life  and  Work. 
A  Record  of  the  Career  of  this  gifted  Lay  Preacher  and  his  Evange 
listic  Labours  in  the  British  Isles.  By  the  Rev.  K.  MOODY  STUART. 
Crown  8vo.  Second  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Cloth,  gilt,  2s.  net. 

(For  Works  by  this  author ;  see  separate  list.} 

THE  PATHWAY  OF  SAFETY;  or,  Counsel  to  the 
Awakened.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  ASHTON  OXENDEN.  A  New 
Edition  in  large  type.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  is.;  whole  leather,  gilt 
edges,  2s.  Also  an  Edition  on  cheaper  paper,  limp  cloth,  6d.  net. 

THE  EARNEST  COMMUNICANT.  By  the  Same  Author. 
A  Course  of  Preparation  for  the  Lord's  Table.  Sixty-four  pages, 
paper  cover,  price  2d. ;  bound  in  cloth  flush,  4d.  net.  On  better 
paper,  cloth  boards,  6d.  net ;  art  cloth,  gilt  edges,  is.  net. 
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THOUGHTS  ON  ST.  JOHN  XVII.      The  Lord's  Prayer 

for  Believers  throughout  all  Time.  By  the  Rev.  MARCUS  RAINSFORD, 
B.A.,  sometime  Minister  of  Belgrave  Chapel,  S.W.  Fifth  Edition, 
carefully  revised  and  remodelled.  With  an  Introductory  Note  by  the 
Rev.  W.  H.  GRIFFITH  THOMAS,  D.D.,  Principal  of  Wycliffe  Hall, 
Oxford.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt,  2s.  6d.  net. 

(For  other  Works  by  this  atithor,  see  complete  catalogue.} 

BISHOP  J.  C.   RYLE'S  WORKS. 

PRINCIPLES  FOR  CHURCHMEN.  A  Manual  of 
Positive  Statements  on  Some  Subjects  of  Controversy.  Fourth 
Edition,  revised.  With  the  Bishop's  Farewell  Letter  to  the  Diocese 
of  Liverpool.  Price  2s.  6d.  net.  With  gilt  edges,  35.  6d.  net. 

LIGHT  FROM  OLD  TIMES;  or,  Protestant  Facts  and 
Men.  Fourth  Edition.  Illustrated.  Price  2s.  6d.  net.  With  gilt 
edges,  35.  6d.  net. 

CONTENTS. — Introduction  for  Our  Own  Days.  John  Wycliffe. 
Why  were  our  Reformers  Burned  ?  John  Rogers,  Martyr.  John 
Hooper,  Bishop  and  Martyr.  Rowland  Taylor,  Martyr.  Hugh 
Latimer,  Bishop  and  Martyr.  John  Bradford,  Martyr.  Nicholas 
Ridley,  Bishop  and  Martyr.  Samuel  Ward.  Archbishop  Laud. 
Richard  Baxter.  William  Gurnall.  James  II.  and  the  Seven  Bishops. 
And  8  full-page  Illustrations. 

HOLINESS  ;  Its  Nature,  Hindrances,  Difficulties,  and  Roots. 
With  Preface,  Introductory  Essay,  and  Supplementary  Extracts  from 
Old  Writers.  Fifth  Enlarged  Edition.  Price  2s.  6d.  net.  With  gilt 
edges,  35.  6d.  net. 

OLD  PATHS.  Being  Plain  Statements  on  Weighty  Matters 
of  Christianity.  Fifth  Edition.  Price  2s.  6d.  net ;  with  gilt  edges, 
35.  6d.  net. 

PRACTICAL  RELIGION.  Plain  Papers  on  the  Duties  and 
Privileges  of  Professing  Christians.  Sixth  Edition.  Price  2s.  6d.  net ; 
with  gilt  edges,  35.  6d.  net. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  LEADERS  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY.  Being  an  Account  of  the  Life  and  Ministry  of  G. 
Whitefield,  J.  Wesley,  W.  Grimshaw,  W.  Romaine,  D.  Rowlands, 
J.  Berridge,  H.  Venn,  W.  Walker,  J.  Hervey,  Toplady,  and  Fletcher, 
together  with  a  sketch  of  the  Condition  of  Religion  in  England  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  Popular  Edition.  Price  2s.  6d.  net.  With  gilt 
edges,  33.  6d.  net. 

Each   Volume  of  this  Series  can  also  be  supplied,  bound  in  half  persian 

morocco,  gilt  top>  4-r.  6d.  /  half  morocco^  gilt  edges,  6s, ;  "whole 

morocco,  gilt  edges,  Ss. — all  net. 

THE   CHRISTIAN   RACE,  AND   OTHER   SERMONS. 

Setting  forth  the  great  Doctrines  of  Sin,  Redemption,  Regeneration, 
and   Sanctification,    and   the   Duties   of  the   Christian    Life.     With 
Prefatory  Note  by  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  MADDEN,  M.A.     8vo,  cloth, 
gilt  (cheaper  edition),  35.  6d.  net. 
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PEOPLE'S  EDITION  OF  "KNOTS  UNTIED."  Crown 
8vo,  428  pp.  unabridged.  Bound  in  cloth,  price  is.  net.  Cloth  extra, 
with  gilt  edges,  2s.  net.  Half  persian,  gilt  top,  2s.  6d.  net.  Half 
morocco,  gilt  edges,  45.  6d.  net. 

HYMNS   FOR   THE    CHURCH   ON    EARTH.     Eighth 

Enlarged  Edition.  Containing  Four  Hundred  Hymns,  for  the  most 
part  of  Modern  Date.  Selected  and  Arranged  by  Bishop  RYLE.  In 
large  type  and  on  light  paper.  Crown  8vo,  limp  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net. 
With  gilt  edges  35.  6d.  net.  Limp  roan,  gilt  edges,  55.  6d.  net. 
Morocco,  gilt  edges,  8s.  net. 

EXPOSITORY  THOUGHTS  ON  THE  GOSPELS.     De- 

signed  for  Family  and  Private  Reading,  with  Text  complete,  and 
Copious  Notes.  A  New  and  thoroughly  Revised  Edition,  complete 
in  Seven  Volumes.  Cloth,  gilt,  2 is.  net;  half  morocco,  gilt  edges, 
385*.  6d.  net;  whole  morocco,  gilt  edges,  565.  net.  Single  vols.,  35. 
net,  55.  6d.  net,  and  8s.  net. 

BISHOPS  AND  CLERGY  OF  OTHER  DAYS ;   or,  The 

Lives  of  Two  Reformers  (Bishops  Hooper  and  Latimer)  and  Three 
Puritans  (Samuel  Ward,  Richard  Baxter,  and  Wm.  Gurnall).  With 
Introduction  on  the  Real  Merits  of  the  Reformers  and  Puritans,  and  a 
vindication  of  the  Martyrologist  Foxe.  Crown  8vo,  dark  blue  cloth, 
gilt,  2s.  net. 

CHURCH  REFORM.  Being  Papers  on  the  Subject, 
Revised  and  Enlarged,  with  full  Notes  and  Introduction.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  gilt,  is.  6d.  net. 

CONTENTS. — Introduction.  Our  Dioceses  and  Bishops.  Convoca 
tion.  Cathedral  Reform.  Public  Worship.  The  Ministerial  Office. 
The  Position  of  the  Laity.  Practical  Conclusions. 

The  Papers,  without  Introduction  and  Notes,  limp  cloth,  9d.  net. 

BETHANY.  Being  Expository  Thoughts,  with  Notes,  on  the 
Eleventh  Chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel.  "  The  heart  of  the  wise  is  in 
the  house  of  mourning  "  (Eccles.  vii.  4).  Small  4to,  cloth,  gilt,  is.  6d. 

(For  Bishop  Ryle's  smaller  works  and  tracts,  see  separate  list.) 


MEMORIALS  OF  THE  REV.  FREDERICK  WHIT- 
FIELD,  author  of  the  Hymn,  "  I  Need  Thee,  Precious  Jesus."  With 
Notes  of  some  of  his  Addresses.  Cloth,  gilt,  2s.  6d.  net. 

(For  Works  by  this  author •,  see  complete  catalogue.) 
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